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When The People 
| of Chicago Buy— 


they logically look for their shop news and buy- 
ing information in The Chicago Daily News, 
because they are accustomed to finding it there. 


And it is there. Not the least of the journal- 
istic services that The Daily News renders the 


buyers of Chicago is the extent, variety and com- 
prehensiveness of its advertising. Every day this 
advertising is in effect a directory and guide to 
everything offered for sale in any part in Chicago. 
The reader doesn’t have to “borrow another 
paper’’ to find what is wanted. It is all advertised 
here—display and classified. 


The Daily News is called ““the department 
store of newspapers” because of the comprehen- 
siveness of its service to its readers—in news, 
editorial features and advertising. 


Its scope and variety of reader interest are 
paralleled by the scope and variety of its adver- 
tising, and its readers are responsive to both. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Published and copyrighted 1925, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, IU. Subscription price, $4.00 a year, in advance 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 8, 1879 


Tus organization 
is now locating profit- 
able markets and 
developing selling 
plans for the follow- 
ing manufacturers: 


Angier Corporation 
Framingham, Mass. 
Paper Products 


Gillinder & Sons Inc. 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glass 


Humphreys’ 
Homeo Medicine Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Family Remedies 
Veterinary Remedies 


Keystone Watch Case Co. 
Riverside, N. J. 
Howard Watches 
Standard Watches 
Keystone Watch Cases 


La Resista Corset Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Corsets 


Robeson Rochester Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Cutlery, Tableware, 
Kitchenware 


Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Rogers 1881 Silverware 
Heirloom Plate 


We are now in a position 
to serve one more non- 
competing client and will 
gladly arrange an inter- 
view if held within 500 
miles of New York. 


JOSEPH EWING 


36 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Vanderbilt 0508 


National Market Surveys 
. Distribution Plans 
Field Sales Control 
Internal Sales Control 
Merchandising Counsel 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 


Brief summaries of some of the speeches 
delivered before the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at Houston are included in a report on a 
few of the sales topics discussed at this 
meeting. Page 814. 


This issue contains the second of the 
series of articles on “The Legal Aspect of 
the Relation Between Advertising Agent 
and Client,” written by Roy W. Johnson in 
collaboration with Gilbert H. Montague of 
the New York bar. This installment cov- 
ers definition of the nature of the contract 
relationship which is established between 
an advertiser and his agent. Page 801. 


COLLECTIONS 


Through a contest plan in which office 
employees participated, the Danville, IIli- 
nois, branch of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company collected $17,000 out of $20,000 
worth of outstanding accounts within one 
month, at a cost of only $300. Details of 
the plan are told in an article, “Building 
Future Sales and Good Will with a Col- 
lection Campaign,” on page 815. 


House ORGANS 


That the most successful house organs 
for salesmen are those which devote a 
great portion of space to plans and meth- 
ods and constructive suggestions for in- 
creasing sales efficiency, is demonstrated by 
an analysis recently made of the contents 
of “The Ginger Jar,” the house organ of 
the American Multigraph Company, which 
is generally regarded as one of the most 
successful publications of its kind. This 
article, “What Shall We Put in Our Sales- 
men’s Publication?” is based upon a chap- 
ter from “The Selection and Training of 
Salesmen,” by H. G. Kenagy and C. S. 
Yoakum. Page 807. 


LEGAL MATTERS 


In a suit brought against a wholesaler 
who cancelled an order for sugar because 
the market took a sudden drop, the District 
Court awarded damages to the refiner 
who had already shipped the order. A 
number of recent court decisions affecting 
the relations of buyer and seller, such as 
unfair competition, exclusive agency con- 
tracts, trade marks and cancellations, are 
covered in brief reports of the cases on 
page 829. 


JoBBER RELATIONSHIPS 


“When the Jobber’s Salesman is the 
Neck of the Sales Bottle,” is the title of 
an article by Paul Chapman, sales man- 
ager, The Edward Katzinger Company of 
Chicago, who tells of how that company 
finally won the complete cooperation of 
their jobbers’ forces by educating them to 
the point where they became real salesmen 
instead of mere order takers for the prod- 
uct. Page 797. 
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MARKETS 


The importance of selling the mill super- 
intendent and the few companies who 
build the majority of the country’s lumber 
mills, are two of the outstanding factors 
considered in an article on selling the lum- 
ber field. While the lumber industry does 
not offer the varied opportunities which 
some other industries offer, it is neverthe- 
less an important one to consider, since 
lumber companies often control whole 
towns, railroads, and chains of commis- 
sary stores. Page 819. 


SALESMANSHIP 


The entire marketing plan of Dyan- 
Shine shoe polish is built around a dem- 
onstration plan, and every salesman on 
the force spends a large portion of his 
time actually shining the shoes of his pros- 
pect in order to get his sales message 
across effectively. “As Salesmen These 
Men are Expert Shoe Shiners,”’ by Ruel 
McDaniel. Page 803. 


When the salesmen become so over-sold 
on the word “quality” that they forget to 
sell the performance of their product, then 
it’s time to pitch in and un-sell them, says 
one sales executive, who points out that 
people will not buy anything simply be- 
cause it is better than something else— 
they must first be made to want what it 
will do for them. “Is It Any Wonder 
Some Salesmen Can’t Sell Quality?” Turn 
to page 811. 


SALES CONTESTS 


One of the most successful contests ever 
put on by the Packard Motor Company 
of New York was built around the idea 
of a poker game. “Jacks-or-Better” (the 
contest was called) involved rivalry be- 
tween salesmen and organization rivalry 
between distributors, and there were gen- 
erous cash awards for the holders of lucky 
cards. How this contest was worked out 
is told by Alexander Slavitt, in an article 
on page 799. 


SALES CONTROL 


How a sales manager may easily be 
misled by graphic charts which have been 
made up by someone who does not thor- 
oughly understand the handling of statis- 
tics in this form, is demonstrated by a 
Boston sales manager in an article, “Fig- 
ures Don’t Lie—But Charts May.” The 
writer of this article presents four charts 
which show how facts are often turned 
iato fairy tales when they are translated 
into graphic form by an amateur chartist. 
Page 823. 


SALES TACTICS 


The cost of even high priced equipment 
may be turned into a selling point for that 
equipment, says John C. Nevins, vice pres- 
ident of Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, in an article entitled “When the 
Big Buyer Kicks on Price.’ In this article 
Mr. Nevins shows how a big price, when 
shown in its relationship to the total in- 
vestment involved, becomes a much less 
important consideration than the prospect 
at first may believe. Page 795. 
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Jp ASHION percolates downward. 

For many years, the Sweeneys 
of the Fair Isle wore the local 
sweaters unhonoured and unsung. 


The Prince of Wales wore a Fair Isle 
sweater once, and promptly they 
were the mode on two continents. 


So great is the power of a leader. 


The Condé Nast Group have the 
| leaders in every community. What 
; they wear, what they do, what they 
| select for their homes, immediately 
becomes the mode for the rest of 
the community. 


These leaders read our magazines 
for news of luxury merchandise. - 
Editorial and advertising pages alike. 
Use the leverage of their approval to 
make your merchandise the mode. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


"THE Conpbé Nast Group 
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The grouping of the Chicago Evening American, Detroit Times, \ 
Wisconsin News, (Milwaukee), Boston American, Rochester Journal, 
and Syracuse Telegram, marks a forward step in advertising practice. 
It makes possible standardized service. It represents the most effi- 
cient means in the presentation of markets, media and data, together 
with intelligent personal service. 


Each paper in this group is in itself a market worthy of cultivation. 
Each city represents real advertising responsiveness. 


As a combined market these six newspapers offer. an ideal try-out 
field. They are located in cities where consumer buying habits and 
jobber-dealer conditions vary materially. Because of this an adver- 
tiser interested in national distribution can, through using the group, 
learn at once how his product will meet with national acceptance. 


These six newspapers, represented in the National Field by one 
organization, offer standardized merchandising service that is the 
maximum of efficiency in opening up a ny or in extending trade 
already under way. 


Detailed information as to rates and circulation may be obtained by 
addressing offices listed below. 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
2 Columbus Circle, New York Hearst Building, Chicago Hearst Building, Boston ’ 


R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER S. B. CHITTENDEN 


DETROIT TIMES ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
BOSTON AMERICAN SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


4 
* 
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A Worth-While Contribution 
to Industrial Marketing 


A Survey of the Textile Industry 
as a market for 
Machinery and Equipment 


“This will prove an important piece of work, 
containing as it does vital information of interest 
to anyone interested in the sale of material of 
whatever nature to the textile industry.” 


“It certainly contains much valuable informa- 
tion and shows a great deal of work and thought 
in compiling. We will keep it handy for use.” 


“Tt is not only interesting, but very desirable, 
to have the facts contained in your book for ref- 
erence, and we will use this reference in planning 
our sales and advertising.” 


“Like everything else connected with the 
Textile World, it is exceptionally to the point 
and clear-cut, and we believe will serve a very 
worthy purpose in acquainting various salesmen 
with conditions in the textile industry.” 


“If you can spare about a dozen more of these 
booklets, I would be pleased to send them to all 
the houses in England that we represent.” 


“It remains for a publication like yours, with 
its comparative figures, to really illustrate the im- 
portance of the textile industry in this country.” 


HOW TO SELL 
TO TEXTILE 


Table of Contents 


Chapter I—The Textile Industry. 


The Marketing Problem; The Industry ; Where 
Mills Are Located ; Their Distribution by Size; 
Size of the Industry. 


Chapter II—What the Mills Buy. 


Equipment Used in Mill Power Plants; Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Accessory to Manu- 
facturing Processes; Special Equipment; 
Equipment for the Comfort, Health and 
Safety of Employees; The Repair Shop. 


Chapter II1I—Buying Habits. 


Who Buys? Personnel of Mills; Their Sources 
of Information. 


Chapter IV—Textile Publications. 


Types of Mediums; Textile World; The Con- 
solidated Textile Catalogs; The Trade Direc- 
tories. 


Chapter V—Services Rendered. 


Definite Service to Advertisers; Conclusion ; 
Your Plan. 


A copy of this Survey will be sent on request to any manu- 
facturer or agent offering an industrial product or service 


Textile World 


Largest Net Paid Circulation in the Textile Field 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ume,” the industrial market as a 


M EASURED by the yardstick “vol- 


whole staggers the imagination. The 
figures are so stupendous, they require a 
rearrangement of the powers of compre- 
hension before one can think in comparable 
terms. 


Measured by the number of potential 
buyers, the industrial market becomes al- 
luringly small, for 95% of all industry’s 
purchases are made by 115,000 plants. 
These include everything from the great 
industrial works to the little shops with a 
big future. The remaining 5% is widely 
scattered, of uncertain stability and low 
potential. They are beyond the border line 


of profitable selling. 


does 
the /ndustnial Market look toyou? | 


The obvious economy of selling only 
where sales are profitable, points directly 
to the need for concentration of sales and 
advertising on worth-while markets. Mar- 
ket determination and sales analysis loom 
big as the first steps toward lower cost of 
distribution. 

Scientific selling simply means the study 
of markets and the intelligent cultivation 
of those buyers whose purchases are large 
enough to justify the effort to sell them. 


Four principles of 
Industrial Marketing 


As a preliminary to selling, four basic 
facts should be determined (1) What are 
the worth while markets (2) What are the 


Ai a 
ata 
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buying habits of these markets (3) What is 
the most direct approach to them (4) What 
appeals will have the greatest influence on 
their buying. 

The classification of industrial markets 
is not difficult. Industry’s needs are known 
and buying habits are well established. 

Any manufacturer selling to industry can 
segregate his prospects with certainty. He 
can reach them directly and with a definite 
knowledge of what appeals influence their 


selling and advertising are many of 
America’s Industrial Leaders. Among them 
also, are numerous smaller manufacturers 
whcse real success started when they 
changed from promiscuous selling to con- 
centrated effort. 


A service of unique 
value 


The McGraw-Hill Company has been of 


definite assistance to many of these manu- 


buying. Information which will aid him facturers. They were able to bring to the 
consideration of plans a 
fifty years’ knowledge of 
The Industrial Market at a glance industry, unique and un- 
Group Units Purchases matched. 
Mines and Quarries 11,400 $1,000,000,000 Other manufacturers 
Public Utilities 26,680 4,000,000,000 ‘ , 
Power Plants (over 250 H.P.) 16.000 Included in other who desire to fit their 
Pee : groups 7 
Construction 7,500 2,500,000,000 sales and advertising 
Cl - 
is diiiaia lass plans to present ‘day 
Process Industries 7069 6285  12,700,000,000 needs and opportunities, 
) Mechanical Industries 7981 5213 5,900,000,000 are invited to counsel 
Textile Industries 5544 4847 4,500,600,000 . Ui 
Lumber Industries 3531 3546 —_1,200,000,000 with the McGraw-Hill 
Miscellaneous 4717 5488 3,700,000,000 Company. 
Class A (50 or more workers) A f th 
Class B (21 to 49 workers) icieianeaee — hg the 
Total 115,801 $35,500,000,000 buying habits of indus- 
The above changes somewhat from year to year due to growth, mergers, etc. tr y has been published 
under the title of “Indus- 


This 
graphic analysis will be sent, upon request, 
to any manufacturer (or advertising agent) 


whose market embraces the industries served 
by the McGraw-Hill Publications. 


trial Marketing’. 

to do this is available through the McGraw- 
Hill Company. 

Numbered among the manufacturers who 

are following these principles of scientific 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PUBLISHERS OF 


Mc GRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


REACHING A SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY OF THE POTENTIAL BUYERS IN THE INDUSTRIES THEY SERVE 
Electrical Mining Industrial Overseas Construction & Civil Engineering 
ELECTRICAL WORLD COAL AGE POWER AMERICAN MACHINIST AMERICAN MACHINIST ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
RADIO RETAILING 


ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL PRESS 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL (EUROPEAN EDITION) 


Transportation 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
BUS TRANSPORTATION 


ENGINEERING 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


This advertisement is the second of a series to appear in the following newspapers—New 
York Times, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Detroit Free Press, Chicago Tribune and New York Herald-Tribune; in the following 
advertising papers—Printers’ Ink, Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, Sales Management; 
and also in all of the McGraw- Hill Publications. The purpose of these advertisements is to 
, arouse a national appreciation of the need for improving industrial sales efficiency, also to 
awaken a keener interest in the correct principles of industrial advertising and selling. 
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Are you missing an 
opportunity? 


ERE is a list of 47 American Produéts which have no 
H nationally advertised counterpart on the British 

market. It is taken from one issue of one paper—the 
October Ladies’ Home Journal. Adding other media would 
double or treble the list, and all of them are propositions which 
have, at least, sufficient of an opportunity in Britain to be worth 
investigation. 


Is your product among them? Is it among those which could be added 
from other papers? Is it on that still larger list that could be made of 
manufactures which are only just beginning to adopt consumer adver- 
tising in Britain, such as linoleum, of which Congoleum is the only one 
nationally advertised, or plated ware, which leaves the advertising field 
entirely to Community ? 


If you are not yet selling your proper quota to the forty odd million 
inhabitants of Great Britain, will you allow us to investigate the market 
for you ? It may be that you have here a potential market, just as great 
as in your home territory. It may be that it is a smaller but still a worth 
while one. In any event, you owe it to yourself to find out. 


To any American manufacturer who is interested in this market, we 
offer a preliminary survey of his opportunity here free of charge. This 
survey will cover the existing or latent demand, actual or potential 
competition, distributing facilities, trade conditions, sales hindrances 
if any, etc., but the fuller the information you give us as to your product, 
probable price here, selling margin, etc., the more apposite we can make 
our report. 


For over 30 years such marketing research has been a regular part of 
Erwoods Service, and during these years we have helped in the establish- 
ment of more American lines on the British and European markets than 
has any other British Advertising Agency. We can help you in every 
detail, from the investigation and discovery of the market, the designing 
or adaptation of the package, and at times the very manufacture of the 
product, the planning and preparation of the introductory merchandis- 
ing campaign, to the buying of advertising space and the construction 
of the copy. 


Among the American products which we have helped, or are helping to 
attack one or all of the European marke‘s, working either direct with the 
manufacturers, through American agencies, or with European brauch 
ho.us2s are: 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Paris Garters 
Premier Salad Dressing 
Palmolive Soap 
Fould’s Macaroni Pompeian Cream 
Welch’s Grape Juice Pilenta Soap 
West Electric Hair Curlers Stallax 
Mercolized Wax Karmoid Tablets 
Etc. etc. 


Parmint 

Euthymol Dentifrice 
Dr. Blosser’s Cigarettes 
Pond’s Extract 


If the experience gained in marketing lines such as these is of any value to you, it is worth your while 


to accept our offer ! 


Some Products which have no 
real nationally advertised 
counterpart in Great Britain. 


(Taken from the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
October 1924). 

Armour’s Hams 
Artamo Package Embroideries 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
Baker’s Coconut 
Beech Nut Spaghetti 
Brer Rabbit Molasses 
Crane Bathroom Fittings 
Crisco Shortening 
Curtis Woodwork 
Davenport Beds 
De Leon Bandeaus 
Diamond Walnuts 
Dolly Madison Bedspreads 
Dove Undergarments 
Effanbee Dolls Famlee Dolls 
Glover’s Brighton Sleeping Wear 
Griswold Dutch Ovens 
Hall’s Teapots Hartshorn Shades 
Hawaiian Pineapple Herati Rugs 
Hygeia Nursing Bottles 
Karpen Furniture Kiel Tables 
Knox’s Gelatine 
Martex Bath Sets Masland Rugs 
May Breath Tablets 
Mazola Cooking Oil 
Mengel Toys 
Pet Undergarments 
Pullman Beds 
Royal Society Embroidery Packets 
Scheenhut Toys Scranton Lace 
Sealdsweet Grape Fruit 
Skinner’s Satins 
Sunshine Fruit Cakes 
Tim’s Caps 
Turknit Wash Clothes 
Unico Slippers 
Vanta Baby Clothes 
Velmo Velvets 
Wamsutta Percale Sheets and Pillo 


Cases 
Wesson Oil for Cooking 


ERWOODS 


(V. J. REVELEY ERIC FIELD 


W. J. FITZGERALD) 


International Advertising Agents since 1895 


30, 31 & 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, & 162 FAuBourG POISSONNIERE, PARIS 


Cables: “ BANNINGAD,” LONDON. 
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Subscription Rates: single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subseriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Renewals: Subseriptions to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. For the 
convenience of subscribers away from the office 
it is distributed on the newsstands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 


Closing Dates for Advertising: Published 
every other Saturday. In circulation preceding 
Thursday. Closing date for O. K. of proofs, 
twenty days before date of issue; final closing 
ten days before date of issue. 


Published every other Saturday by 


Tue DartTNneLt CorporRATION 


PUBLICATION OFFICES: 


RAVENSWoO0D AND LELAND AVENUES, CHICAGO 
Telephones, Ravenswood 0365 and 0367 


J. C. ASPLEY President 
PHILIP. S. SALISBURY - - - Vice-President 
M. D. ASPLEY 
J. T. Kemp 
T. D. Rew - - - - Production Manager 
Jacop F. WEINTZ - - Manager Adv. Sales 


Cc. E. Lovesoy - - - Asst. Adv. Manager 
J. E. West - - - Manager Service Sales 
C. R. SwWENEY - - - - Promotion Manager 
P. S. JAYNES - - - - Staff Representative 
J. D. CAMPBELL - - - Staff Representative 
L. KisorR - - - - = «- Staff Representative 
J. E. Appicks - - - - Staff Representative 
L. C. BECKHAM - - - - Staff Representative 


C. W. McC.iure - - - Staff Representative 
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.... Your time is limited— 
it is almost the hour when you 
must throw your baggage to- 
gether again, and jump a train 
for the North. You think back 
over New Orleans, trying to 
digest the landscape that. has 
been hastily unfurled to your 
view. And suddenly it occurs 
to you that during the whole 
time you spent in the city, you 
heard no one mention anything 
but business. Two separate in- 
dividuals hospitably offered to 
introduce you to champagne, 
but the invitation was issued 
during a strictly business con- 
versation anent what the grow- 
ing river trafic was going to 
mean to the railroads. Not once 
did anyone mention the Mardi 
Gras. Not once did you see a 
duel. Not once did you see a 
Creole lady languishing in a 
courtyard. 


“And as you climb aboard the 
train, it suddenly occurs to you 
that not once did you dine at 
Antoine’s. True, you did get 
some gumbo at the hotel, and 
tried to analyze its delicious 
thickness, and at least discov- 
ered curly little shrimps and 
shredded green peppers, but, as 
for Antoine’s.... 


“You had forgotten it com- 
pletely. Antoine’s had_ been 
utterly lost in the shuffle of 
hearing a renascent city talk 
business.” 

From “Ever Hear of Antoine’s—?” 


by Edward Dakin, in Commerce 
and Finance. 


Ghe Gimes - Picayune 
eff 71257 ron Tne sovrn Ti 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. 
Bidwell Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 
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J. BraNpON WRIGHT, for several years 
general sales director and member of the 
board of directors of Earl & Wilson, Troy, 
New York, men’s collars and shirts, and 
at present with Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany, who recently purchased the physical 
assets of Earl & Wilson, announces his 
resignation from the Cluett, Peabody or- 
ganization effective June 1. He has not 
announced his plans for the future as yet. 


H. F. Howarp, who for the past several 
years has been in charge of branches and 
advertising of the Wire Wheel Corpora- 
tion of America, Buffalo, New York, has 
been made sales manager of the York Cor- 
rugating Company, York, Pennsylvania. 


M. V. WIELAND, for a number of years 
manager of national advertising of the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, has joined with 
the Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 


C. D. LittLe, general manager of sales 
of Crane Company, Chicago, makers of 
plumbing fixtures, has been elected a vice 
president and director of the company to 
succeed EDwARD H. RAYMOND. 


Davin R. Laster, for several years fac- 
tory superintendent of the Norton Door 
Closer Company, Chicago, has been elected 
president. 


CLypE TompkKINs, formerly advertising 
manager of The Creamery Package Man- 
ufacturing Company, and more recently 
vice president of the Hertz-Hadley Adver- 
tising Agency, has acquired an interest in 
the Argus Press., Inc., Chicago printers. 


C. Monroe SMITH, former sales manager 
of the Domestic Electric Company of New 
York City, has joined F. A. D. ANDREA, 
radio manufacturer. Mr. Smith was for 
six years in the sales department of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of machine tools. 


The Smith-Paulson Advertising Service, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, an- 
nounces the addition of JOHN C. HEALY 
and ROBERT GorRDON RISLEY to its staff. 
Mr. Healy has been associated with va- 
rious Chicago advertising agencies, and 
Mr. Risley was formerly connected with 
The Ethridge Company, New York City. 
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—Courtesy, The Pullman Company 


T. H. SHERWooD, formerly sales manager 
of the Hoffman Mills at Enterprise, Kan- 
sas, has been made manager of the Moses 
Brothers Mills, Great Bend, Kansas. 


CHARLES W. BEAVER, with the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company for 
twenty-five years, has resigned to take a 
twelve month vacation. Mr. Beaver be- 
came associated with the Yale & Towne 
organization in 1901 and since that time 
has occupied various executive capacities, 
among which were directing manager of 
the subsidiary companies in Europe, gen- 
eral sales manager of the company, and 
vice president and director of The Yale 
& Towne Company, London, England. He 
will probably take up business actively at 
the end of his year’s vacation. 


The Sawyer Boot & Shoe Company, 
Freeport, Maine, has made H. D. HAmMIL- 
TON sales and advertising manager. Mr. 
Hamilton has served as salesman for the 
United Shoe Machinery Company and 
more recently with the F. Mayer Boot 
& Shoe Company. 


RALPH C. ROCKAFELLOW has been made 
assistant general manager of The National 
Republic and the Outdoors Pictorial, both 
of which are published by the same inter- 
ests in Washington, D. C. 


Joun C. McCLure, who for many years 
has operated his own business, “Christy 
Letters,” is now associated with Buckley, 
Dement & Company, direct mail advertis- 
ing, and is working with HOMER J. BUCK- 
LEY on the sales and service staff. 


CHARLES G. Woopwarb, for twenty-five 
years with the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, has re- 
signed as vice president and vice chair- 
man of the board, on account of ill health, 
but will continue to serve on the board. 
R. H. Cove, vice president, and ALLERTON 
C. HickKMortT, secretary, will take over Mr. 
Woodward’s duties. 


HENRY R. BETTI, until recently with the 
Illinois Tool Company, Chicago, and pre- 
viously with the Union Twist Drill Com- 
pany, has been elected vice president and 
sales manager of the Midwestern Tool 
Company, Chicago. 
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Foreword 


“Y Y Cosmopolitan, with which is combined Hearst's 
International, announces the issuance of the Standard 


Data File. 


This file has the approval of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and is designed to establish a 
standard of definite practice in the filing of publication 
information. 


It contains all of the essential statistical facts relating to 
Cosmopolitan; the facts likely to be required when making 
up lists. It eliminates the existing haphazard method of 
filing and substitutes an orderly, concise system always 
available for quick reference. 


Additions and replacements will be furnished each month, 
thus keeping the file complete and up-to-date. 


Distribution of the Standard Data File has been practically 
completed, but a copy will be sent, on request, to any 
recognized advertising agency that has failed to receive one. 


Address Advertising Department 
Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A “NATIONAL” 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Locat contact with clients’ branch houses 
and distributors—an intimate understand- 
ing of sectional markets and sectional 
media—these are important advantages of 
a national advertising agency’s services. 


Offices in eight great marketing centers 
across the continent equip The McCann 
Company to render a perfectly correlated 
inter-office service on a truly national scale. 


THE H.K.M°SCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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The Big Buyer Who Kicks on Price 


How Felt & Tarrant Turn Price Objections Into a 
Reason for Buying the Highest Priced Equipment 


By John C. Nevins 


Vice President, Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


chain of retail stores came 

into our office recently to get 
a price on our machines. Before 
they gave us an opportunity to 
study their requirements, or to 
make any recommendations con- 
cerning’ their equipment, they 
brought up the matter of price. 

Now, our machines are the high- 
est priced in the field. Our smal- 
lest machine sells for $300—less 
cur standard allowance of $30 for 
old machines. Other machines are 
sold at prices varying from $70 to 
$150 less than ours. 

To put price in its proper rela- 
tion to the proposition as a whole, 
we started asking these men ques- 
tions, 

“How much do you pay your 
operators?” 

“*The average is about twenty 
dollars a week—perhaps about 
twenty-one,’ they answered. 


GS cain of officials of a big 


“Now any machine you may de- 
cide to buy will last at least six 
years. That is the minimum. 
Most people use these machines 
more than six years. 

“When you buy a machine you 
are committing yourselves to pay 
out the wages of an operator for at 
least six years, because the ma- 
chine is of no value unless it is 
operated. , 

“What is the cost of supervi- 
sion, rent, heat, light and other 
overhead items?” 


“Well, 35 per cent would be a 
fair figure—perhaps it is more than 
that,’ they admitted. 

“Now let’s see what that 
amounts to. Twenty dollars a 
week in straight wages, plus six 
or seven dollars overhead. Fifty- 
two weeks a year. Why, that is 
approximately $1,400 a year for 
labor. Six years and it amounts 
to $8,400—think of it—you are 
committing yourselves to a direct 
outlay of $8,400, and yet your 
minds are focused on $270, the 
original cost of the machine. Why, 
the cost of the machine itself is 
nothing at all! Suppose we can 
show you a saving of only 8 per 
cent—and we can probably save 
you more—there would be a direct 
saving of better than $670. 


How Price Is Minimized 


“Now I am figuring on only one 
machine. Suppose you have a hun- 
dred machines—the figures change 
from $8,400 to $840,000 in six 
years. Now, gentlemen, you are 
not actually laying out $270 of 
your company’s money, but in re- 
ality you are committing them to 
$8,400 for every machine you buy. 
Now do you consider price the 
most important feature of this 
transaction?” 


These men listened to us care- 
fully and before they left our office 
they realized that price was the 
last thing they wanted to consider. 
What they wanted to know was, 
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“Will the machine do the work— 
and will it show us a saving?” And 
it was easy for us to prove it to 
them when we had an opportunity 
to find out what kind of work the 
machines were to do. 


There is altogether too much 
buying and selling done on price. 
I don’t care what the equipment 
is, the original price is a mere frac- 
tion of the operation costs. But 
hundreds of salesmen never put it 
up to the buyer in this light. They 
think in small terms, talk in small 
figures, and of course they can 
only hope to obtain small orders. 

When we think of the price of 
original equipment, it always 
seems to me that we are thinking 
of nothing but the very tip end of 
the tail of the dog; we leave out 
the tail, and disregard the dog 
completely. That’s a homely way 
of putting it, but it is exactly what 
we are doing, $8,400 as operating 
costs, against $270 for the machine 
itself, and possibly $35 for main- 
tenance for the life of the machine. 

Just recently in a deal involving 
a number of machines for one of 
the big railroad systems, there was 
some haggling on price. Finally 
one of our men reached the presi- 
dent of the railroad. He is a big 
man and thinks in a big way. He 
brushed aside all consideration of 
price, competition and other de- 
tails and said: 

“If you can show me where your 
equipment will bring us a 10 per 
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cent return on our investment, we 
will probably buy all the comp- 
tometers you can make in the next 
six months.” He placed the order 
and his company is still buying 
our machines, as it was easy to 
show him the 10 per cent saving. 

Now that’s all there is to selling 
the big buyer. As a rule he can 
brush aside the mere details of any 
proposition and buy on the right 
kind of a basis if the salesman can 
offer him the necessary proof that 
his proposition will bring in a fair 
return on the investment. 

In selling large orders we ‘have 
found that it is best to go right 
into the prospect’s office and make 
a real survey of his accounting 
problems. We have stopped tell- 
ing somebody in Chicago what our 
machines did for a firm in Boston, 
or New York. Instead we must 
make a careful study of each pros- 
pect’s own problems. 


Studying the Buyers’ Problems 


A few weeks ago we closed an 
order with the largest manufac- 
turer in a certain line, in the world. 
Our salesman went to the office 
manager and asked permission to 
sit down beside every operator in 
the office to make an exact cal- 
culation as to the number and 
kinds of figuring operations per- 
formed daily by every operator. 
This survey, had it been made by 
an efficiency expert, or a public 
accountant, would have cost a 
small fortune. But when our sales- 
man finished, we had the facts. We 
knew just how many machines 
would be required to do the work, 
and could show the office manager 
exactly where several clerks could 
be displaced. There was no hesi- 
tancy in placing the order once we 
had the facts. 

When a big deal is up, so many 
salesmen try to close the order 
before they know what the pros- 
pect needs. In fact the prospect 
himself seldom knows what is 
needed. One of the best ap- 
proaches I have found is to ask the 
prospect, “How many columns of 
additions are done in your office 
daily?” Not once in a thousand 
times can he answer the question. 
Then he doesn’t know whether his 
present equipment is right or 
wrong. Nor do we know what our 
equipment can do for him. So we 
begin right there to find out what 
his needs actually amount to. 
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When we start in to close an 
order, here are the facts we want 
to arrive at before we make any 
recommendations whatever: we 
want to know how many columns 
of addition are performed, how 
many bills are added and extended, 
how many payroll calculations are 
made up, and how many cost-find- 
ing figures are required in the 
office. Few, if any, office man- 
agers really know how much figur- 
ing is being done in their offices. 
Not knowing the facts, they go 
along on the assumption that 
everything is moving nicely. But 
when we can get in and make an 
investigation and lay the figures 
before him in black and white, we 
can nearly always show him how 
to make a real saving. 


There are many companies who 
buy from 100 to 200 machines a 
year, but who insist on making a 
separate decision every time a new 
machine is purchased. The sales- 
man who can induce these com- 
panies to find out what is actually 
needed, and what machines will do 
the work with the greatest accu- 
racy and speed, is sure to be suc- 
cessful in closing the large orders. 

Here’s an example of how it 
works out, Last month one of the 
big men in one of the major rail- 
road organizations called us in to 
figure on some machines. We were 
trying to get him to standardize 
on one make of machine. 


The Facts We Need 


“Oh no, I’m not going to make 
any general decision; I’m going to 
decide each case on its own mer- 
its,” he said. 

Now before calling on this pros- 
pect, we had all the information 
about him that could be obtained 
legitimately. Among other things, 
we knew that he was being paid 
approximately $30,000 a year. So 
we started in to show him what it 
would cost to make a decision on 
each case, and how it would be 
cheaper to make a real investiga- 
tion and decide in advance just 
what sort of work our machine 
was best fitted to do and then 
standardize on our machine for all 
time to come—or for as long as it 
continued to give adequate service. 
We said to him: 

“The railroad company is paying 
you something like thirty thousand 
dollars to make decisions, isn’t it?” 
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There was a touch of pride in 
his voice when he answered “yes.” 

“Let’s see how much that is— 
why, when you figure that up it is 
practically $17 an hour, counting 
overhead. You couldn’t possibly 
make a decision in less than an 
hour. So you see you are adding 
at least $17 to the cost of each 
machine you buy if you take the 
time to make a separate decision 
each time you buy a machine. 


“Your company buys about 200 
machines a year. So it would cost 
the company $3,400 just for your 
decisions on these machines alone 
—more than a month’s salary out 
of every year just for decisions on 
this one item. Do you think that 
is fair to yourself or to the com- 
pany?” 

Where Trial Demonstrations Fail 


He saw the logic of these figures 
and today I notice we are getting 
regular orders for our machines 
from this company. This analysis 
of his problems made a quantity 
buyer out of a single order buyer. 

In spite of all the facts and fig- 
ures which you may be able to 
show a prospect, it is often true 
that he places his orders on guess- 
work, or on the recommendation 
of some minor clerk or assistant. 
But nevertheless we make it a 
point to know the facts before we 
make any statements concerning 
what our machines will do. That’s 
where so many salesmen fall down. 
They go in and make promises, 
based on what the machines have 
done in some other office, perhaps 
under radically different condi- 
tions, 

We are getting away entirely 
from trial demonstrations. In 
ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred a trial means nothing and 
leaves the buyer more puzzled 
than he was at the beginning of 
the trial. 

When you put in a machine on 
trial, nobody really uses it. One 
or two, or perhaps a dozen clerks, 
play around with the machine. 
They keep no record of the ma- 
chine’s performance. Take the 
average trial installation. Two or 
three clerks use the machine when 
it suits their convenience. They 
know little about it, and make no 
effort to operate it skilfully. One 
clerk likes the machine, another 

(Continued on page 835) 


When the Jobbers’ Salesmen Are the 
Neck of the Sales Bottle 


We Just Told the Jobbers What We Were Going To Do for Them 
and Then They Pitched In and Did Twice As Much for Us 


By Paul Chapman 


Sales Manager, Edward Katzinger Company, Chicago 


FTER many years of attempt- 
A ing to win the complete co- 
operation of our jobbers and 
their salesmen, we have in the past 
six months succeeded. Winning 
the thorough cooperation of these 
men has brought us so much busi- 
ness that it has been necessary for 
us to operate a new factory on a 
day and night basis to take care of 
the increased orders which our job- 
bers have sent us. 


Last fall we developed an im- 
provement on one of our products. 
This improvement enabled us to 
give our customers a five year 
guarantee. We manufacture pans 
for bakeries, and one of the big 
problems in the baking business is 
to obtain strapping for bread pans 
which will last as long as the pans 
themselves. As everyone knows, 
bread pans in the commercial bak- 
ery are subject to severe usage. It 
is common practice to strap three 
or more pans together with band 
iron. Due to the severe usage of 
these sets it is often necessary to 
scrap many of them because the 
strapping wears out before the 
pans. 

Educating Jobber Salesmen 


When we started to announce 
our improved strapping, we did 
not realize that our guarantee held 
potential possibilities for winning 
the cooperation from our jobbers 
which we had sought for many 
years, 

Our first plan was to get out a 
new edition of our catalog, featur- 
ing this bread strapping, but the 
more the idea was discussed the 
more we realized that here was the 
opportunity to win the cooperation 
of our jobbers and their salesmen, 
which we had sought for so long. 

The more we analyzed the prop- 
asition the more we realized that 
we, like hundreds of other manu- 
facturers, -had never given our 


49 N. Eileen Ave, 
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Each piece in the direct mail campaign was thor- 
oughly explained to every jobber and 


jobbers and their salesmen a real 
opportunity to sell our products. 
We had been content to send them 
catalogs and price lists, and write 
them occasional letters urging 
them to push our line, but we had 
never given them the necessary 
information which would enable 
them to do real creative selling, 
rather than merely take orders for 
our product. So we decided to lay 
out a campaign which would place 
in the hands of every jobber and 
his salesmen the’ necessary infor- 
mation. 

Our first step was to run a small 
teaser campaign in the leading 
bakery trade paper. We used four 
page advertisements, which con- 
tained little more than a picture of 
a rivet shown under a microscope. 
The first three of these advertise- 
ments did not carry our name, but 
the fourth announced that the 
secret would be out the next week, 
and contained our name. 

While this teaser campaign was 
running we wrote to sixty of our 
leading jobbers, and explained to 
them that we had an important 
announcement to make—an an- 
nouncement that would mean a big 
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every salesman. 


increase in their sales if they were 
willing to cooperate with us. 

We explained that we felt our 
message was too big to entrust to 
the mail, and that we felt it was 
worth their while for them to make 
a special trip to Chicago to visit 
our plant, and learn in detail about 
our new proposition. 


We offered to pay the railroad 
fare and expenses of each of these 
jobbers to Chicago and return and 
promised that we would not solicit 
any business from them while in 
Chicago. 

Sixty jobbers agreed to come to 
Chicago on a spécified date. By 
the time the meeting was to be 
held we had prepared a _ six 
months’ campaign, featuring our 
new product. As soon as the job- 
bers arrived in Chicago we met 
them at their hotels with busses 
and took them to our plant. The 
first thing we did was to show 
them our new and enlarged facili- 
ties for handling their business, 
and then we started to explain our 
campaign. 

The campaign consisted of six 
broadsides which were to be 
mailed to all of the jobbers’ 
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customers. These broadsides were 
displayed in the meeting room, and 
the purpose of each one was thor- 
oughly explained. 

In addition to the broadsides we 
prepared six portfolios which were 
to be mailed to each jobber’s sales- 
men. One of these portfolios was 
mailed each month, and contained 
the complete description of that 
month’s mailing campaign, and 
various other suggestions for help- 
ing the jobber’s salesmen to sell 
our products more intelligently. 

As a special feat- 
ure of the meeting, 
we induced Fletcher 
Taft, the advertising 
manager of the Car- 
ters Ink Company, 
of Boston, to make 
a talk on advertising, 
and explain what di- 
rect mail advertising 
had done for his 
company. 

In one of the ses- 
sions of the meeting, 
we asked our job- 
bers if they were 
“with us,” and if 
they were willing to 
give us their com- 
plete cooperation. 
There was a unani- 
mous and enthusias- 
tic chorus of “yes’s,” 
and at this point we 
asked them to give 
us the names and 
home addresses of 
every one of their 
salesmen, so. that 
each salesman could 
receive the entjre 
campaign at his home address. 
Every one of the jobbers gave us 
the names of his salesmen, in spite 
of the fact that we had in the past 
repeatedly tried to obtain these 
names, without success. 

Although we had given our 
promise not to ask for any orders 
while our jobbers were in Chicago, 
practically every one of them 
placed large orders with us. A 
number of the sixty jobbers who 
attended the meeting refused to 
permit us to pay their expenses, 
because they claimed that the visit 
had been of so much value to them 
that they did not feel justified in 
permitting us to pay their ex- 
penses. 
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The entire six month campaign 
was mounted on display boards 
that fit in a trunk, so it was 
easy to set up the display at 
meetings of jobbers’ salesmen, 
which were held in offices of 
jobbers all over the country. 


During the ‘meeting we said to 


the jobbers, “You have seen what 


we intend to do. You have seen 
the possibilities for increased sales 
as a result of this campaign, and 
we believe you are enthusiastic 
about it, but we want to be sure 
that all of your salesmen are as 
enthusiastic as you are. Now then, 
we would like to take this same 
story to your salesmen, so here is 
what we want you to do. 


“Set a date for a sales meeting, 
and have all your salesmen come 


to your office, and we will send 
one of our executives to meet with 
your salesmen and explain this 
campaign just as we have ex- 
plained it to you.” 

Before the jobbers left Chicago, 
everyone of them had made ar- 
rangements to hold a meeting of 
his salesmen at his own expense, 
for the’ purpose of having one of 
our executives explain the cam- 
paign to the salesmen. 

We prepared five large trunks, 
which contained a series of display 
boards on which were mounted 
every piece of advertising which 
went out as a part of the cam- 
paign. These five executives then 


covered the entire country, holding 
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meetings of the jobbers’ salesmen, 
at which time a complete and thor- 
ough explanation of our campaign, 
the product, and our guarantee was 
given to the jobbers and their 
salesmen. 

During these meetings many 
salesmen explained to us that they 
had learned more about our prod- 
ucts in a few minutes than they 
had ever learned in all their years 
of experience in selling. In other 
words, we made it possible for all 
of our jobbers’ salesmen to go into 
a bakery and actu- 
ally sell our prod- 
ucts, rather than to 
merely ask for an 
order, of ask the 
baker if he needed 
any bread pans. 

As soon as the 
campaign got under 
way there was an 
immediate response. 
The first mailing 
piece went out in 
January. It con- 
tained less than 200 
words of copy, and 
was merely an an- 
nouncement that 
our new cat- 
alog was be- 
ing mailed. 
In addition 
to this mail- 
ing piece, a 
rather plain 
calendar card 
was sent out 
as a remind- 
er. Each job- 
ber’s salesman 
received a spe- 
cial portfolio with suggestions for 
increasing sales. 

In February another broadside, 
twice the size of the first, was sent 
out. This broadside contained a 
reproduction of the teaser ads 
which had appeared in the trade 
papers, and a huge reproduction of 
our five year guarantee, together 
with a picture of our new plant, 
and several short paragraphs of 
descriptive matter on the product. 

Each month following we sent 
out another broadside and a calen- 
dar card, as well as a special port- 
folio for each salesman. 

Although the campaign still has 
a month to run, it is by long odds 

(Continued on page 843) 


"Handsome Jack"Edwards, 
one of Charlie Borgman's 
used car “demons, blow- 
ing the lid off the Big 
Game as he scores the 
first Deuce. Note the 
triumphant smile spread- 
ing over Jack's face as 
he thinks of his three 
chips in the big local 
Jack~Pot. 


My, 

My 1 

WL / 4 
= = ay! ati 


"I'm in}, sang out 

"Bob" White,N.Y. Twin- 
Six-Shooter, and pro- 
ceeded to draw the sec- 
ond Deuce of the day. 
The above flashlight 
caught Mr. White in the 
act of reading his hand. 
His wonderful expression 
is the result of years 
of practice. 


"s 2X! X ? st!*mt- 
tered K.J.Ammerman 
under his breath as he 
picked up a $4860.sale 
and delivery at Newark. 
"Just missed the Trey, 
damit!" Poor playing, 
old top. Control,man, 
control! Look at White 
over there, cool as a 
cucumber. 


These good humored bulletins maintained the interest of every salesman during the “Jacks-or-Better” contest 


“Jacks-or-Better” 


How The Packard Motor Car Company Used the Great 
American Game as a Basis for Their Best Sales Contest 


\ N JHAT it is in the psy- 
chology of the average 
salesman that makes him 
particularly responsive to the hy- 
podermic known as “sales contest,” 
I don’t know. But it is certain that 
salesmen will react eagerly to the 
spirit, or enter as whole-heartedly 
into the hilarity of a competitive 
sales-game—whether it take the 
form of a “weekly brown derby 
award to the low man” or an elab- 
orate national contest in which 
many thousands of dollars can be 
won, 

There have been baseball con- 
tests and sweepstakes, transcon- 
tinentals and world-tours, golf, 
football—in fact, I think I could 
safely say, every known game but 
bean-bag or water polo. But there 
has been only one Poker Game, so 
far as I know, and I went to Wil- 
liam Elliot, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Packard 


By Alexander Slavitt 


Motor Car Company of New York, 
to find out about it. 

“For true originality, 24-hour-a- 
day interest, and genuine, unforced 
fun,” said Mr. Elliot, “you would 
have to search far and wide to 
find a more effective contest than 
the great ‘Jacks-or-Better’ game 
this organization played. As I re- 
cal! it, it had all the elements that 
make for a successful contest; in- 
dividual rivalry between salesmen, 
organization rivalry between dis- 
tributors, plenty of cash prizes to 
be won, accurate and fair compet- 
itive grouping that gave every man 
an equal chance, and an element 
of luck to keep the ‘weak sisters’ 
right in the game up to the last 
minute.” 

Jacks-or-Better was a _ factory 
contest conceived and developed 
by T. E. Cathcart and R. E. Cham- 
berlain. It ran for eight weeks and 
was supplemented in each dealer 
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organization “by a local contest, 
the local game at New York 
being called “Packard-New York’s 
Jack Pot.” As Mr. Elliot explained 
it to me, this two-fold contest is 
so far removed from the usual ste- 
reotyped pattern that it should 
command the attention, I think, of 
every sales executive who seeks 
something “different” to keep his 
men on their toes. 

The factory contest had two 
main divisions: one for salesmen, 
the other for distributors, The 
details of the contest follow: 

1. Salesmen’s Game.—The indi- 
vidual salesman’s objective was to 
achieve the highest possible “card- 
rating” in competition with every 
other salesman in the country sell- 
ing Packard vehicles. The basis of 
all prize awards was this card- 
rating, by which is meant simply 
the salesman’s standing according 
to the following table of credits: 
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$ 2,500 in sales made him a Deuce 
5,000 in sales made him a Trey 
7,500 in sales made him a Four 
10,000 in sales made him a Five 
12,500 in sales made him a Six 
15,000 in sales made him a Seven 
17,500 in sales made him an Eight 
20,000 in sales made him a Nine 
22,500 in sales made him a Ten 
Jacks-or-Better were won only by DE- 

LIVERIES, as follows: 

$25,000 in deliveries made him a Jack 

27,500 in deliveries made him a Queen 

30,000 in deliveries made him a King 


35,000 in deliveries made him an Ace 
© Biocart See below for ACE OF ACES. 


A little explanation will show 
how this rating was applied: 

Deuce to Ten: The net value of sales 
made during the contest (September 6— 


October 29) determined a man’s card- 
rating up to and including Ten. 


Jack to Ace: The net value of deliveries 
made during the contest of sales made 
August 1 to October 29, determined a 
man’s card-rating from Jack up to and in- 
cluding Ace. 


*Ace of Aces: The salesman who made 
deliveries during the contest of $35,000 or 
over of sales made during the contest, was 
an Ace of Aces. The Ace of Aces, you 
will note, differed from the plain Ace in 
respect to the stricter limit set upon his 
date of sale. 

The following prizes were 
awarded at the factory: 

To the Ace of Aces delivering the great- 
est amount (dollars and cents) of his sales 
during the contest—one single-six car: In- 
dividual prizes, ranging from $1,000 down 
to $100, to the following men: The first 
salesman to qualify as Ace of Aces, the 
second, the third, the fourth, all men be- 
coming Ace of Aces, the first salesman to 
become an Ace, the second, the third, the 
fourth, all men from the fifth to the twen- 
ty-fourth becoming Aces, and the following 
“lucky Aces”—the seventh reported, the 
eleventh, the thirteenth and the twenty- 
third. 

All Ace of Aces were awarded 
Gold Buttons signifying their at- 
tained rank. Every Ace flashed a 
Silver Button, that told the world 
he had delivered the required 
amount ($35,000), but that some 
of his sales had been made before 
the start of the contest. 


Consolation Pot 


To add life to the contest and to 
give every man a cliance at the 
money, there was a Consolation 
Pot. Each salesman entered in the 
game was entitled to one chip in 
this Consolation Pot for each and 
every week of the contest in which 
he reported a delivery of new or 
used vehicles amounting to $500 
net or over. Two thousand three 
hundred dollars was divided among 
holders of these consolation chips. 
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2. Distributors’ Game.—lIn this 
phase of the Jacks-or-Better con- 
test, distributing points were pitted 
against each other. In order to get 
fair and keen competition they 
were grouped into four divisions, 
according to population. Each 
branch and dealer was looked up- 
on as an individual unit, and com- 
peted accordingly. For example, 
the Hartford Branch of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company of New 
York competed, among others, 
with the Springfield Branch of the 
same company. 

The organization prizes were 
based on relative standings in each 
group. In each of the four divi- 
sions the following prizes were 
awarded at the end of every two 
weeks’ period, i.e. four times dur- 
ing the contest: a prize of $100 to 
the organization having the great- 
est percentage of its salesmen in 
the “Jacks to Ace of Aces” classi- 
fication; to the organization hav- 
ing the second greatest percentage 
of salesmen in the “Jacks to Ace of 
Aces” classification, $75; to the 
third, $50. 

Additional Prizes 


Another interesting group of 
prizes was the following: irre- 
spective of the group in which an 
organization was placed, at the end 
of the contest that sales force 
which could show the best set of 
four-of-a-kind (Jacks or better) got 
$400. To the organization that re- 
ported the first Ace full hand, on 
Jacks or better, went $300. First 
Ace High Straight, $200. Second 
Ace High Straight, $100, These or- 
ganization hands were made up, 
of course, from the individual card- 
ratings of salesmen belonging to 
the particular branch so reporting. 
New York, the records show, re- 
ceived the money for First Ace 
High Straight, when it reported 
that five of its men had attained 
respectively the card-ratings—Ten, 
Jack, Queen, King, Ace. 

You see, don’t you, how with 
these organization hands, the real 
element of draw poker entered. At 
the same time that New York won 
an Ace High Straight, there may 
have been, and probably was, 
somewhere in the country an or- 
ganization which held, let us say, 
a Ten, a Jack, a Queen, and two 
Aces, which hand no amount of 
kibitzing could make into a winner. 
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Four report forms were used; 
one was for Sales, one for Deliver- 
ies, one Consolation Pot slip, and 
one Semi-Weekly Report which 
was really a recapitulation of the 
other three. 

If you have studied carefully the 
machinery of the Factory Jacks-or- 
Better contest, you will notice that 
provision is made for reporting 
sales, and giving a man a rating 
on them, but no prizes are given in 
the factory for anything less than 
deliveries. The factory was evi- 
dently taking no chances on pay- 
ing out a lot of money for re- 
ported sales which, after checks 
were cashed and contest forgotten, 
would “fold their tents like the 
Arabs and silently steal away.” It’s 
been done, you know, once or twice 
in the history of sales contests. No, 
that’s where the local distributor 
was asked to step in with a local 
tie-up to supplement the factory 
game. 

A Special Jack Pot Award 


Hardly had the news flashed 
through to New York about the 
Jacks-or-Better fracas, when Mr. 
Elliot sent out invitations for all 
Packard-New York men to sit in 
on a private little game to be 
known as the “Jack Pot.” “Pull 
your chair up closer around the 
chip-laden table,” read his an- 
nouncement. “Blow the smoke out 
of your eyes and read the follow- 
ing rules and regulations of our 
local contest to supplement the 
factory game and to cover the 
same period. This is not a new 
game. We are just setting up ad- 
ditional stakes in the game you’re 
already playing. Here’s how: 

“Jacks-or-Better awards prizes 
on deliveries only, which means 
you have to be a Jack or better to 
cash in. Our local prizes are 
awarded on sales only, and you 
enter the money class as soon as 
you hit a lowly Six. The same 
card-ratings will apply locally as 
are given in the factory table of 
credits.” 

All Sixes, at the end of the fray, 
were handed checks for $40 each. 
All Eights, $60. All Jacks, $100. 
A new local ranking was added, 
namely, Jack of Jacks, meaning 
over $25,000 in net sales. These 
men were awarded $100 and also 
received one-half of one per cent 
on all net sales over $25,000. 

(Continued on page 844) 
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II. The Legal Aspect of the Relation 
Between Advertising Agent 


N THE preliminary article, 
B tin: in “Sales Manage- 

ment” for May 16, it was 
pointed out that the relationship 
between the advertising agency 
and its client is necessarily based 
upon a contract, quite irrespective 
of the contents of any forma! docu- 
ments that may or may not have 
been signed, sealed and delivered. 
There is no possibility of avoiding 
this contract relationship 


and Client 
By Roy W. Johnson 


agent and the client, but of pub- 
lishers and others who sell space 
or materials, depend to a great de- 
gree upon the precise nature of this 
contract relationship entered into 
by advertiser and agent. 

If this relationship sets up the 
agency as the legal agent of the 
client, we have one set of rights 
and responsibilities: if it is merely 
a contract for the sale of services 


fundamentally different, and the 
argument goes on interminably 
until one side or the other loses 
patience and another account is 
transferred, leaving the stinging 
sense of injustice in the minds of 
both. 

Now it is clear enough that the 
contract between the advertising 
agent and the client sets up some 
sort of relationship that is particu- 

lar and definite; that is 


by representing it to be 
based upon something 
that is not a contract, or 
by declaring that it is not 
the intention of the par- 
ties to make a contract, 
or even by saying nothing 
about the subject of con- 
tracts at all. 

It is the agreement be- 
tween the parties—the 
“meeting of minds’”—that 
constitutes the contract; 
not the existence or non- 
existence of formal, writ- 
ten documents. These lat- 
ter are merely evidence of 
the existence of a con- 
tract, and of its nature. 
And even though there 
may be a total lack of 


The legal existence of a contract rela- 
tionship between the advertising agency 
and its client, even though this relation- 
ship may have been cefined only by an 
oral or “memorandum” agreement, was 
covered in the first of this series of arti- 
cles written by Roy W. Johnson, in col- 
laboration with Gilbert H. Montague, 
well known as a member of the New 
York bar, who has specialized in cases of 
this character. 


A more exact definition of the charac- 
ter of the contract relationship thus es- 
tablished is covered in this article. The 
application of some of these theories from 
a practical standpoint will be discussed 
in the third article, which will appear in 
an early issue of Sales Management. 


not partly one thing and 
partly another, or one 
thing today and some- 
thing else tomorrow. But 
what, precisely, is that 
relationship? Disregard- 
ing the accumulated mass 
of sophistry that has been 
printed on the subject in 
the effort to bolster up 
some special interest, 
what is the true legal 
status of an advertising 
agent as evidenced by the 
contract that he makes 
with his clients? 

In the effort to answer 
that question, we collec- 
ted a large number of 
contract forms used by 
representative advertising 


written evidence of this 

nature, the conduct of the parties 
is sufficient evidence of the con- 
tract. 

The mere fact that an advertis- 
ing agent has done for a client the 
things that advertising agents are 
organized to do, and that the client 
has consented, is sufficient to con- 
stitute a contract relationship, and 
there is no possible way to avoid 
it. 

There are, however, several dif- 
ferent legal relationships that are 
set up by contracts, and the rights 
and obligations of the parties dif- 
fer accordingly, as well as the 
rights of any third parties who 
may be concerned. The legal 
rights, not only of the advertising 


between a purchaser and an inde- 
pendent contractor, we have an- 
other situation: if the agency con- 
tracts to perform the services as 
the legal agent of the publisher, 
we have still another: and if the 
contract is one of brokerage, or 
wholesale distribution of space, the 
rights of the parties are still fur- 
ther modified. 

As a matter of fact, a great many 
of the disputes and misunderstand- 
ings between agents and their cli- 
ents arise from the lack of any 
clear understanding and agree- 
ment as to their actual relation- 
ship. It is impossible to join the 
issue On any common ground, be- 
cause the ideas of the parties are 
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agencies, from which we 
selected eleven specimens that 
seemed to represent the widest 
possible variation, both in form 
and content. These _ contracts 
were submitted to Mr. Gilbert H. 
Montague, of the New York bar, 
with a request for a legal opinion 
as to the relationship created by 
them, and as to questions arising 
from them that could not be de- 
termined by reference to anything 
in the contracts themselves. Mr. 
Montague’s opinion, so far as con- 
cerns the legal relationship set up 
by the contract, is as follows: 
“Under every advertising agency 
contract examined (i.e. the agree- 
ment, understanding, basis of 
service, or relationship between 
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advertising agent and advertiser) 
it appears that— 

“1. The relationship between the 
advertising agent and the adver- 
tiser is, from the legal standpoint, 
that of agent and principal. 

“2. The advertising agent un- 
dertakes, among other things, to 
purchase for the advertiser, space, 
art work, etc., subject to and with- 
in the scope of the advertiser’s au- 
thorization and approval. 

“3. The advertising. agent (as 
follows from 1 and 2 above) un- 
dertakes, among other things, in 
the first instance to pay the pub- 
lisher, designer, etc., for the adver- 
tiser’s account, for all space ex- 
pense, art expense, or other ex- 
pense incurred by the advertising 
agent for the advertiser’s account. 


Agent’s Liability to Advertiser 


“4. The advertiser undertakes to 
pay to the advertising agent sums 
sufficient to cover the net space 
expense, art expense, and other ex- 
penses incurred with the adver- 
tiser’s authority by the advertising 
agent for the advertiser’s account, 
and the advertising agent’s com- 
mission or other compensation 
thereon. 

“5. The advertising agent is lia- 
ble to the advertiser for any fail- 
ure by the advertising agent to pay 
any publisher, designer, etc., for 
any space expense, art expense, or 
other expense for which the ad- 
vertiser has paid the advertising 
agent as provided in 4 above, anid 
for any other failure by the adver- 
tising agent to perform his adver- 
tising agency contract. 

“6. The advertiser (as follows 
from 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 above) is 
ultimately liable to the publisher, 
designer, etc., for all space ex- 
pense, art expense and other ex- 
pense incurred by the advertising 
agent for the advertiser’s account 
with the advertiser’s authority, un- 
less (a) after the publisher, de- 
signer, etc., has knowledge that 
the advertising agent incurred this 
expense with the advertiser’s au- 
thority, the publisher, designer, 
etc., unequivocally elect to release 
the advertiser from all liability for 
such expense, and to hold liable 
only the advertising agent, or (b) 
before the publisher, designer, etc., 
has knowledge that the advertising 
agent is the agent of the adver- 
tiser, the advertiser has paid to the 
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advertising agent sums sufficient 
to cover all or a part of such space 
expense, art expense and other ex- 
pense (see 4 above), in which lat- 
ter event the advertiser is liable to 
the publisher, designer, etc., only 
for that part of such space expense, 
art expense and other expense as 
was not covered by the advertiser’s 
payments to the advertising agent. 

“7. As between the advertising 
agent and the advertiser, as_ re- 
gards the matters mentioned above 
in (1) to (6) inclusive, the adver- 
tising agent is, therefore, not an 
independent contractor, nor is the 
advertising agent in the position 
of a wholesaler who buys space in 
wholesale quantities from the pub- 
lisher and resells it in smaller 
quantities to his advertiser clients. 
The advertising agent, from the le- 
gal standpoint, is the advertiser’s 
agent for the purchase of space, 
art work, etc., for the advertiser’s 
account, subject to and within the 
scope of the advertiser’s authoriza- 
tion and approval, and being the 
advertiser’s agent, the advertising 
agent owes to his principal, the 
advertiser, the same duty of undi- 
vided loyalty and fidelity that 
architects and attorneys owe to 
their respective clients. 


Agent’s Compensation 


“8. The advertising agent’s com- 
mission or compensation (see 4 
above) creates no obligation, nor 
does it pay for any service, by the 
advertising agent to the publisher, 
designer, etc. It is, in the eyes of 
the law, the advertising agent’s 
compensation for serving the ad- 
vertiser with undivided loyalty 
and fidelity. The ‘agency commis- 
sion’ system may have confused 
some advertising agents by making 
them erroneously think that they 
are the publisher’s agent, and that 
the ‘agency commission’ is the 
compensation for which the adver- 
tising agent owes a duty of loyalty 
and fidelity to the publisher. This 
notion, however, as regards every 
advertising agency contract exam- 
ined, is wholly without warrant 
from the legal standpoint. In the 
eyes. of the law, it is service to the 
advertiser, and undivided - loyalty 
and..fidelity to the advertiser, and 
not service to advertising in gen- 
eral, nor service to the publisher, 
that the advertising agent owes, 
and is paid for in the ‘agency com- 
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mission’; just as it is service to the 
client, and undivided loyalty and 
fidelity to the client, and not serv- 
ice to architecture in general, nor 
service to builders or material men, 
that the architect legally owes, and 
is paid for in his ‘commission’; and 
just as it is service to the client, 
and undivided loyalty and fidelity 
to the client, and not service to 
jurisprudence in general, nor serv- 
ice to opposing counsel and to ad- 
versary interests, that the lawyer 
legally owes, and is paid for in 
his ‘retainer’.” 

As already stated, the contract 
forms submitted to Mr. Montague 
were selected with a view to get- 
ting the widest possible variation 
in form and contents. They range 
all the way from a formal docu- 
ment of several thousand words 
giving voluminous definitions of 
all terms used, to a brief typewrit- 
ten “letter of appointment” which 
leaves the scope of the agent’s ac- 
tivities quite uncertain. 


Is This Analysis Representative? 


Yet under each of them the 
advertising agent becomes the 
legal agent of the advertiser, there- 
by excluding any claim that he is 
serving the publisher, or is acting 
as an independent contractor, or 
that he is a broker of advertising 
space. Various as the forms of 
contract are, they all have the 
same effect of employing the 
agency to perform a certain serv- 
ice for the benefit of the client, 
which is to be at all times under 
the client’s supervision and con- 
trol. That relationship is one of 
agent and principal, no matter 
what descriptive terms may be ap- 
plied to the contract, or how defi- 
nitely the parties may assert that 
it is their intention to set up some 
other relationship. 

Now there are approximately 
1,400 advertising agents doing 
business in the United States and 
Canada, and the objection may be 
raised that only eleven contracts 
do not provide sufficient basis for 
a definite conclusion as to the legal 
status of advertising agents in gen- 
eral. How can we be sure that the 
eleven contracts selected are 
really representative of advertising 
agency practice in general? 

The fact that these particular 
contracts set up a certain relation- 
ship does not necessarily prove 

(Continued on page 845) 


As Salesmen These Men Are Expert 
Shoe Shiners 


The Barton Manufacturing Company Used a Simple Demon- 
stration Plan in Building a National Business from Scratch 


EVEN years ago a Texan 
with an idea, a formula and 


enough cash—and no more— 
to buy about five dollars’ worth of 
materials, started a manufacturing 
business that is unique in the 
nature of its product and in the 
success which it has attained. 

The Texan’s name was Barton, 
Warren D. Barton. He manufac- 
tured the first supply of his prod- 
uct in a rusty quart cup. He 
poured it into small bottles and 
asked the public fifty cents each 
for the bottles. 

This unknown product in the 
crude containers was a new form 
of shoe polish. DyanShine, Barton 
called it. His bottles were no 
larger than those of other manu- 
facturers of national reputation 
selling at twenty-five cents and 
less. He asked twice as much for 
his polish as the retail price of the 
highest-priced shoe polish on the 
market. So far as the public knew, 
it was no better than any other. 


Selling by Demonstration 


How he gradually made head- 
way into the market, first locally, 


then sectionally and on and on. 


until he sells to practically every 
civilized nation on the globe, is an- 
other story. How he applied the 
demonstration idea when his busi- 
ness was young, because it was the 
only way he could sell the product, 


and how that demonstrative work | 


done by necessity then, has grown 
into the company’s main selling 
idea today, is more interesting to 
sales executives who are debating 
with themselves just how far a 
salesman should be expected to go 
beyond his actual job of selling— 
just what selling includes, any- 
Way. 

The Barton Manufacturing Com- 
pany employs on an average of 
eighty salesmen, who cover prac- 
tically all of North America. 
Although these men are paid on 


By Ruel McDaniel 


commission basis, each is a dem- 
onstrator—and a good one, too! 

And a demonstration of Dyan- 
Shine is not merely a matter of 
uncorking a bottle and letting a 
curious-minded prospective buyer 
smell of it. It consists, mainly, of 
shining other people’s shoes. 

How does the company induce 
its men to demonstrate its product 
—get them to shine shoes in order 
to show people what the polish 
will do? 

The problem is not a difficult 
one, according to Mr. Barton. It 


is simply a matter of proving to 
the salesmen that it is to their ad- 
vantage to make these demonstra- 
tions. In fact, the concern’s whole 
selling argument revolves around 
the showing of the polish in 
action. 

Eight years ago when Warren 
Barton was making his product in 
a little upstairs room, a dozen 
bottles at a time, the only way he 
could get a hearing with Waco, 
Texas, merchants—that’s where 
his plant is located—whom he 
tried to induce to handle his polish, 
was literally to force them to 
watch him polish a pair of shoes. 
He polished anyone’s shoes who 
happened to be around—the buy- 
er’s, a customer's or a _ clerk’s. 
Thus by actual demonstration of 
how the liquid should be applied 
and what it would do, he succeeded 
in getting first one 
then another of the 
local merchants to 
stock a few bottles. 


Every DyanShine salesman spends a good portion of his time demonstrating . 
his product by shining the shoes of his prospects 
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When he branched out beyond 
the limits of Waco, still doing his 
own selling, he was forced to sell 
in the same manner. Nothing 
short of an actual demonstration 
could induce a dealer to stock an 
unknown shoe polish selling at 
twice the price of nationally- 
known brands—good brands, too. 

Demonstration got to be a sort 
of hobby with Barton. When 
business got so large that he no 
longer could handle everything 
and had to spend his time at the 
factory and hire someone else to 
sell, he continued to demonstrate. 
When a person visited the little 
plant, he seldom went away with- 
out a fresh shoe shine, applied by 
Warren Barton. And today, al- 
though annual sales run into mil- 
lions and a year’s supply of bottle 
stoppers costs more than the total 
first year’s volume of business, Mr. 
Barton is still a demonstrator. He 
never gets too busy to show vis- 
itors through the plant and dem- 
onstrate DyanShine on their shoes 
before they leave. 


Training the Sales Force 


That is the background of train- 
ing which makes every DyanShine 
salesman an enthusiastic demon- 
strator. They do it by example. 
And although the product is na- 
tionally advertised and sold in 
retail stores in practically every 
city and town in the country, dem- 
onstrations still are needed to con- 
vince some retailers of its value to 
them as a profit-maker. 

When a new man becomes a 
member of the sales force, how to 
make demonstrations, and when, 
forms just as important a part of 
his sales training as selling itself. 
From the very start, he is taught 
that demonstrating is an integral 
and very important part of the sell- 
ing job. Thus by drilling demon- 
strating into recruits, they either 
become thoroughly sold on the 
value of demonstrations or they 
give up the ghost before they actu- 
ally begin. 

“All along in this training,” ex- 
plains Mr. Barton, “we talk from 
the salesman’s point of view. We 
do not try to show him that it is 
to help the company so much as 
to help him that we want the dem- 
onstrations made. We make him 
‘see that the work is mutually 
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beneficial, and that without it he 
cannot hope to make good. 

“We explain, of course, the 
peculiar nature of our product— 
why it is necessary to go a degree 
farther in selling it than our com- 
petitors do. We show him that, 
even though we advertise the 
product in numerous ways, it is his 
demonstration that is the final step 
in breaking down the prejudice 
against a high-priced article—that 
regardless of advertising, this bar- 
rier remains for him to break with 
his demonstrations. So thoroughly 
are the men sold on the idea that 
they do not look upon showing a 
person what DyanShine will do as 
a demonstration but as a vital part 
of a sale.” 

Whenever salesmen meet for 
district or general conferences, 
demonstrations, and how to make 
them still more effective, are fre- 
quently discussed. 


Salesmen Aid Merchants 


From the office go frequent let- 
ters, constantly keeping the men 
on their toes with demonstrations. 
Whenever a man seemingly falters 
in his sales, demonstrations are the 
subject of a letter to him. 

A DyanShine demonstration is 
not confined to showing a hesitant 
dealer how the product performs. 
If this were all that salesmen were 
required to do, the task would be 
comparatively simple. But they 
remain in larger stores for a day, 
two days, or three, behind a dem- 
onstration counter or booth, and 
constantly apply DyanShine to 
customers’ shoes as they come to 
the store. They do not try to sell 
the product, especially. Just show 


how it works and inform the cus- 
tomer of the store that the product 
always can be bought there. 
“Inducing the men to spend time 
on store customers—indirect cus- 
tomers of ours—is of course the 
big job,” Mr. Barton says, “but 
our careful training of the reasons 
why of a demonstration, bridges 
over here, too. It is not difficult 
to make a good salesman realize 
that the more interest he creates 
in the product among a store’s 
customers, the more sales that 
store makes, and finally, the more 
business he gets out of the store. 


Women Demonstrate Product 


“Transient salesmen would not 
be interested in our methods, ma- 
terially; because these retail dem- 
onstrations are something like in- 
stitutional advertising, it requires 
some little time to get the good 
from them. But men who are per- 
manently with us—and we exer- 
cise unusual care to get no other 
kind—see the value in doing the 
extra work, even though they do 
not cash in immediately.” 

The company has a few women 
who do nothing but demonstrate ; 
but these are only in the large 
cities, and remain in a single store 
for months at a time. It is to the 
force of eighty salesmen that the 
firm looks for the backbone of its 
demonstrations and the resultant 
sales, 

The regular demonstrators are 
never “hidden.” They do not 
insist upon selling a customer so 
much as showing her what the 
article will do; and they sell other 
merchandise carried in the store, 
along with their demonstration 
work. 


One-Seventh of Farmers Now 
Cooperative Members 


One out of every seven Ameri- 
can farmers now belongs to some 
cooperative farming organization, 
according to a recent bulletin is- 
sued by the Federal Council of 
Churches, 


“Farmers’ marketing associa- 
tions are the most spectacular 
cooperative enterprises in the 
United States,” the bulletin says. 
“Cooperative marketing may be 
viewed as one phase of the 
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‘peaceful agricultural revolution.’ 


“The three main types of farm- 
ers’ cooperative organizations are 
locals, federations of locals, and 
large state and regional associa- 
tions. There are approximately 
9,000 marketing locals, with ap- 
proximately 350,000 members; 
about twenty-five federations of 
1,600 locals, and about one hun- 
dred regional associations with 
approximately 900,000 members.” 


The most 
difficult kind of 
product to sell 


CLIENTS OF THE 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
WHOSE PRODUCT IS A SERVICE 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Ry. 
Davey Tree Surgeons 

Gates Tours 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
Peter Henderson & Co. 


transcontinental railroad —a 
great national bank— an ex- 
pert tree surgery—the product 
of each of these is an intan- 
gible form of merchandise; a service that 
must be sold through personal contact. 


But how shall this contact be obtained ? 


To call on everybody in a blind search 
for prospects is too costly—to wait for word 
of mouth information to spread is too slow. 


Today, in advertising, leading organiza- 
tions selling a service have found a way to 
reach their prospects directly—and have 
opened up profitable contacts for their 
salesmen that have built greater business. 


If you have a service selling to the public, 
the experience of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company will help you reach and sell a 
larger number of your prospects. 


J WALTER THOMPSON CoO. 


ADVERTISING NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
LONDON 


CINCINNATI 
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NEW YORK WANTS 
YOUR PRODUCT 


In this vast and wealthy market 
live 6,000,000 consumers, who 
have millions of needs daily— 
needs for goods such as yours! 


These millions represent 1-20 of 
the population of the United 
 & wail States, and are greater in number 
ae , ; than the populations of Chicago, 
y . : Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
; Atlanta, Ga. combined! Why delay 
selling to this great empire of 
opportunities? 

A powerful advertising campaign, 
some extensive sales work—plus 
the Interborough Medium’s 3,000,000 
daily circulation—and you are soon 
“over the top” in The World’s 

Greatest Market! 
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What Shall We Put In Our Salesmen’s 
Publication? 


Analysis of Articles in American Multigraph’s “Ginger Jar’ 
Shows Salesmen Prefer Plans and Ideas for Use in Daily Work 


This article has been based upon a chap- 
ter from “The Selection and Training of 
Salesmen,” by H. G. Kenagy and C. S. 
Yoakum, a book recently published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. The first 
portion of the article is quoted verbatim 
from the section on “Using the House 
Organ as a Means of Motivation.” 


Inasmuch as many sales managers are 
making a wide use of house organs and 
bulletins to arouse and maintain enthusi- 
asm among their salesmen, and to keep 
them from going stale, this material is of 
particular interest because it deals in con- 
crete terms with the building of a house 
organ which is known as one of the most 
successful publications of its kind in the 
country.—The Editor. 


HE Ginger Jar, house organ 

of the sales force of the 

American Multigraph Com- 
pany, has been an important factor 
in stimulating sales effort and 
building esprit de corps. A study 
of its contents should reveal, there- 
fore, much valuable information 
about the kinds of incentives 
which can be used to advantage 
with salesmen of the high-grade 
office specialty type. 

A member of the bureau* staff 
made a detailed study of the con- 
tents of three volumes of The Gin- 
ger Jar, covering weekly issues 
over a period of three years—1916, 
1917, and 1920. The method of 
analysis was: first, to classify the 
contents of the house organ ac- 
cording to kinds of items, noting 
the frequency with which each 
kind of item appeared; and second, 
to regroup the items according to 
classes of subject matter. No 
attempt was made to interpret the 
results in terms of types of moti- 
vation or to make a thoroughgoing 
classification of incentives. This 
would have been of interest only 
to specialists or to theoretical stu- 
dents of motivation, Sales man- 
agers are primarily interested in 
the concrete material used to ac- 
complish certain definite ends. 

The results of the analysis are 
offered in the belief that such 
stock-taking of his own house 
organ may surprise many a sales 
manager. 


* The Personal Research Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prizes: 
For one month 


For more than one month 


Within a division 


Interdivisional 


For whole year (trophy) 


Wagers or bets 


Clubs: 
100 points 


Gallery of fame 
Hike. ......... 


Standings 


(Number 
names. 


of times stars were used 
1 Check only for each issue) 


Results of Contest: 
Leaders 


Contest 


Summary 


General 


Photographs: 
Person (individuals) 


Trophies 


Letters from executives. 


Letters from salesmen 


Letters from division managers....................... 


Acknowledgment of Receipt of: 
Prize 


Service pin 


Tips: 


“Where business comes from” 
Suggestions to study, ete 


Wise sayings 


Regarding desirable qualities, e.g., enthusiasm 


Poems 


Inspirational matter 


Promotions made 


Received and acknowledged 


Help called for through Ginger Jav............. 


mmercial reports summarized 


Slogans: (16 repetitions in one issue)... 


General business conditionzg.... 


Advertising program 


Stories from the field about a 
Sale made 


Sale not made (both) 


Personals: 


Attention called to certain qualities 
certain salesman 


of a 


Regarding Home Office: 
Doings 


Apology 


Reprimand 


Explanation 


Reminders of: 
Contest 


Other items 


Division celebrations 


Weekly meetings 
Satisfied users 


Concerning operators 


Ginger Jar methods 


Suggestions regarding office methods 


Cartoons 


Effects of special delivery letters... 


Curiosity appealed to. 


Difficult prospects—how handled 


Collection standing—point system 


Index to contents Of Gimger Jari n...ccccccceccceccene 


Liberty bond sales 


Other war services 


News from enlisted men 


Honor roll (i.e... men in army, ete.) 2.2 


Articles urging patriotic services 


History of multigraph 


Hauls of Fame 


O. E. (for sale over $1,500) 


B. V. (for sale over $2,500) 


Percentage charts 
sales of machines) 


(showing production and 


“Tim’s Talks” 


Combined score board (which gives standings) 


Suggestion box 


Follow up letters 


Birthday roll (number of years employee has 


worked for company) 
Foreign office news 


Papers read at conventions 


under 


“Personals” 
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The numbers in the analysis 
show the number of times items of 
one kind or another appeared in 
The Ginger Jar. The analysis was 
made according to the following 


divisions : Total 


No. of 
Items 
1.. Contests and prizes...........,.. 107 
2. Standings of each salesman and 
division manager ........... 284 
3. Tips or information material.... 820 
4 References to honor clubs...... 109 
5. Inspirational matter .......... 843 
6. The American Multigraph 
ED ititanavicndiien ty eke 438 
7. Conventions and conferences... 61 
ee re 146 
9. Recognition of good service.... 265 
PO, PRG io k.gs osc evvennwwne 1,995 


Out of more than three thou- 
sand items, more than half—about 
54 per cent—was devoted to tips 
and information, and inspirational 
material. It is interesting to note 
that this 54 per cent is divided 
almost evenly between brass tacks 
and articles of the inspirational 
type. Bearing out the theory that 
there is nothing salesmen find 
quite so helpful as the experiences 
of other salesmen, the greater por- 
tion of the items classified under 
information are listed as “stories 
from the field”—stories about the 
ways other salesmen are meeting 
the problems of selling. 


Many Sales Contest Bulletins 


The complete analysis under the 
head of tips and information ma- 
terial follows: 


OW dn otuncciehennnatiem ddan a sied oeicaes 245 
Gist of commercial reports.......... 16 
General business conditions......... 43 
“Where business comes from’’....... 7 
Stories from the field............... 296 


Advertising program 
Sample follow-up letters............ 55 
Suggestions regarding office methods. 30 
Difficult cases and how handled 
Calls for sample work 


This analysis, and the place it 
holds in relation to the other ma- 
terial in The Ginger Jar, is a rec- 
ognition of the constant need of 
salesmen for plans and ideas and 
constructive suggestions from the 
home office which they can put to 
work in their every-day contact 
with prospects. 

Aside from the short items de- 
voted to proverbs and wise say- 
ings, most of the inspirational 
matter was in the form of letters 
from salesmen and district man- 
agers, letters from higher execu- 
tives, and editorials and articles 
regarding salesmen’s qualities. 
There were also suggestions about 
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studying, saving money, and so 
forth, 

More than 100 items were de- 
voted to contests and prizes, while 
284 recorded the standings of sales- 
men and division managers ia 
these contests, in weekly sales, and 
items of similar character. There 
were 109 references to honor clubs. 
Frequent bulletins are generally 
recognized to be one of the factors 
in successful sales contests, and a 
house organ or house bulletin is 
the most logical medium for pub- 
lishing standings of the contests. 

How a house organ gains punch 
and usefulness and secures interest 
through the use of many good pho- 
tographs is well illustrated by The 
Ginger Jar also, which published 
1,995 photographs during the 


period of this analysis—1,995 pho- 
tographs and a total of something 
more than 3,000 editorial items. 
This means an average of two out 
of every three articles was illustra- 
ted with some kind of picture, 
photo or drawing. 


One of the detailed analyses of 
the number of items, made by 
years, is reproduced on page 807. 

The Ginger Jar may be taken as 
a typical example of a successful 
house organ which has brought a 
good response from the sales force, 
and which is really paying for the 
investment made in its publication. 
A study of its contents may serve 
to help other sales executives 
judge where their own similar 
publications are weak, to suggest 
how they might be improved. 


Are the’Co-ops” Replacing 
the Drug Jobbers? 


Mr. Roy W. Johnson, 
Eastern Editor, Sales Management 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 

I have read with much interest 
your article in the May 2d edition 
of Sales Management entitled, “A 
Survey of Merchandising Trends 
in the Drug Field.” You are to 
be commended for the manner in 
which you have presented your 
material, Its arrangement is splen- 
did and the facts presented are 
accurate from all available ma- 
terial. 

I note that on page 662 you have 
inadvertently made a_ statement 
which requires some qualification, 
for by itself it is not true. The 
statement I allude to reads as fol- 
lows: “So far as the fast-moving 
advertised specialties are con- 
cerned, the jobber is practically 
out of it entirely, but the retailer 
must still depend upon him to 
supply the slower-moving items 
that cannot be had through the 
cooperative. because there is not 
enough to make up a quantity 
order.” 

Without in any way detracting 
from the importance of the coop- 
erative in the sections in which he 
operates or of the value of busi- 
ness done by him in the rapid-sell- 
ing items, we feel justified in ask- 
ing that the first part of the above 
statement be somewhat modified. 
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The wholesale druggist is stili a 
very important factor in the dis- 
tribution of rapid-selling proprie- 
tary articles. In interviews with 
a number of leading manufactur- 
ers, I have been able to learn that 
between 75 and 80 per cent of the 
sales of many leading manufactur- 
ers of staple rapid-selling proprie- 
taries are made to service whole- 
sale druggists, a fact which should 
indicate that the jobber is a very 
important outlet at wholesale for 
the big national advertiser.—C. H. 
Waterbury, Secretary, National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


[The statement referred to by Mr. 
Waterbury does need qualification. The 
jobber is practically “out of it” so far as 
fast moving, advertised specialties are 
concerned only in those particular dis- 
tricts where the co-operative wholesale 
houses are strong and well established. 
That was the idea which the phrase in 
question was intended to convey, as indi- 
cated by the context. A more accurate 
way of putting it would be this: “So far 
as fast moving, advertised specialties are 
concerned, the jobber is practically out of 
it entirely when dealing with a retailer 
member of a strong co-operative wholesale 
house.”—R. W. J.] 


The advertising of the National 
Scrubbing Machine Company of 
Chicago, has been placed in the 
hands of Irvin F. Paschall, Inc. 
Trade papers and general maga- 
zines will be used. 


Intelligent 
Service 


€ bees intelligent to seek to 

upset plans that are already 
good and smart enough to 
make plans good where they 
are not, the merchandising 
service of the Chicago Eve- 
ning American is rendering a 
real service to advertisers and. 
agencies, as scores of them 
gladly testify. 
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Daily average net paid circulation for the six 
month period ending March 31, 1925 —474,230 
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The Dartnell Loose-Leaf Sales Letter Collection 


E have taken about two hundred of the best letters and the most 
resultful business- producing pieces and reproduced them in 
actual size, or described them on individual loose-leaf sheets. 


Then we have arranged these two hundred business-getting ideas in 
a special ring binder under leather-tabbed guides for ready use. 
It is a most interesting and a most valuable collection of data. © 


Typical Selling Plans this Data contains 


The “Wonderful Penny” Letter of the Bankers Trust 
Company 


The Use of Part Payment Checks in a Mail Order 
Letter 


The “Two Sided” Letter of the Economy Engineer- 
ing Company 

Various Plans for Making the Testimonial a Greater 
Factor in Letters 

Stunt Letters that have Made Good in a Big Way 

The Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlop Russian Ruble Plan 


The Continental Paper Bag Company’s Rotten Egg 
Letter 


Some Unusually Original and Effective Acknowledg- 
ment Letters 


Fifteen Different Plans for Following up Inquiries— 
Including the Card Plan 

Unusual Advance Cards Sent Out by Both Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers 

A series of Advance Letters used by Aetna Insur- 
ance Company successfully 

Eight Letters that Proved Effective in Collecting 
Small Accounts 

The Elgin Dairy Farms “Mutt and Jeff” Collection 
Letter 

——— Letter-heads and Suggestive Letter-head 

eas 


A “You to Me” Letter that Saved a Slipping Sales- 
man 


Price on approval, $10.00, complete with binder 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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Is It Any Wonder Some Salesmen 
Can’t Sell Quality? 


One Sales Manager Realized Why He Was to Blame 
When His Salesmen Fell Down in Selling Quality 


DETROIT sales manager 
had spent a week training 


a new salesman. Step by 
step the sales manager had ex- 
plained all the details of selling the 
product—how it was made—what 
it did—who the buyers were—the 
house policy—the advertising pro- 
gram—territorial possibilities—the 
quality of the product. 

On the morning of the last day 
the salesman was to be in the 
house the sales manager called the 
salesman into a private office and 
abruptly inquired: 

“Now just what do you think of 
this switch of ours that you are 
going out to sell? Be honest with 
me. You can’t hurt my feelings. 
Just tell me what you think of it. 
Do you think it is the best switch 
ever made?” 

Unselling the Salesman 


“Why of course I do,” declared 
the salesman. “I think it is the 
very best switch ever made. [ 
wouldn’t go out to sell it if I didn’t. 
Haven’t you just spent a week of 
your time teaching me how and 
why it is the best switch on the 
market?” 

“Now listen to me,” said the 
sales manager, as he nearly looked 
a hole through the astonished 
young salesman, “as a matter of 
fact this switch is nothing of the 
kind; it is a good switch, but what 
of it? It’s nothing that deserves 
a halo around it. There are per- 
haps a dozen switches that are just 
as good as ours. Get that straight. 
Perhaps a dozen switches all of 
which are as good as ours.” 

The young salesman sat nerv- 
ously in his chair. He was fidget- 
ing a little and there was a puzzled 
look in his eyes. He couldn’t quite 
reconcile himself to hearing his 
boss talk in this vein. He won- 
dered if this was some trick to test 
his loyalty—some ruse to make 


By Eugene Whitmore 


him blurt out something he 
shouldn’t have said. 
“But, Mr.—.” 


“No ‘buts,’ ‘ifs’ or ‘ands’ about 
it,” interrupted the sales manager, 
“I’m putting this to you in earnest 
—this switch of ours is just made 
of iron and other metal, like every 
other switch is. There are others 
that are every bit as good, in every 
way, shape and form. 

“All this switch really is, is just 
a whale of an opportunity for you 
to show what sort of a salesman 
you are. It is just an opportunity 
for you to do some real selling. If 
it were the best thing on earth of 
its kind we wouldn’t need sales- 
men. If no one could get switches 
from anyone but us, we wouldn’t 
have to send you out. But they 
can buy switches from other peo- 
ple, at prices equal to ours, from 
manufacturers who will treat them 
just as well as we can treat them. 
So everything—get this now— 
everything, depends on you—your 
ability to sell. 

“This switch of ours must be 
sold, but the only way to sell it is 
to sell the buyer on what it will 
do for him. The switch itself is 
nothing—it is a means to an end. 
It is what you make the buyer see. 
It means nothing to him until you 
have shown him what it will do— 
how he can make money by using 
it or selling it. 


What Will the Product Do? 


“Now I don’t want you to doubt 
for one moment that our switch 
isn’t good. Perhaps it is the best 
switch on the market. But that 
isn’t the point. No buyer is going 
to buy it because you tell him it 
is the best switch made. Almost 
everybody tells him that, about 
almost every product he is asked 
to buy. It is an old and hackneyed 
story.. The salesman who just 
blabbers quality, quality, quality is 
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about the most tiresome individual 
a buyer comes in contact with.” 

“But what can I talk about?’ 
asked the bewildered salesman. 
“You’ve been telling me about 
quality and showing me how 
strong, and durable, and depend- 
able this switch is all week—I’ve 
heard nothing else. Now you tell 
me that quality doesn’t mean any- 
thing to the buyer. Frankly, I’m 
puzzled.” 

“Well now, I suppose you are, 
but I wanted you to be thoroughly 
impressed with the responsibilities 
and difficulties that you must face. 
You have but one thing to sell, and 
that is application. You must sell 
the function of the product—you 
must show the buyer what this 
product will do for him—paint a 
picture of the dollars it will bring 
him—either in profits or savings.” 


Quality Alone Won’t Sell 


Then the sales manager went on 
to explain to the salesman just 
what he meant by selling the appli- 
cation of the product—just what 
the salesman must do, and how to 
do it. He selected a rather dra- 
matic and sudden method of im- 
pressing these ideas on the sales- 
man, for he felt the necessity of 
making the salesman understand 
exactly what he had to face, and 
how the average buyer looks upon 
any product. 


This sales manager did not adopt 
this method as a means of having 
some fun out of a young salesman. 
Nor was he merely trying out 
some new-fangled notion that 
jumped suddenly into his brain. 
His plan was the result of a long 
and careful investigation of his 
salesmen’s methods. Here’s how 


he describes it: 


“When we organized this busi- 
ness it was (and still is) our ambi- 
tion to build the best product of 
its kind on the market. We have 
that much pride, in addition to the 
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knowledge that a good product is 
the only sound foundation to a per- 
manent business. Our desire to 
build and sell the best product we 


could turn out blinded us. We 
overlooked the real reason why 
people spend money. We have 
harped on quality for years. We 


have preached it to our salesmen, 
to our buyers and our users. But 
to them it meant little. About a 
year ago I came to the conclusion 
that we were making a big mis- 
take. I realized that buyers are 
not spending money for anything 
because they think that it is better 
than some other thing. Granted 
that people want, and are willing 
to pay for quality, it isn’t quality 
or the idea of possessing some- 
thing that is better than something 
else that makes them want to buy 
a product. 

“So I realized that 


we were 


harping on quality instead of mak-- 


ing people want our product. That 
should come first. Then after you 
have made a person want the prod- 
uct, it is time enough to convince 
them of its quality. Asa result of 
this discovery, belated as it was, I 
have changed my entire plan of 
training salesmen. I have stopped 
overselling them on quality. I 
have started teaching them how to 
make people want our product. 


Must Establish Need First 


“Tt is easy to fill a salesman full 
of enthusiasm and ‘pep” about 
quality. Why, you can almost get 
them to the point of looking at a 
product with genuine reverence. 
But when you have a salesman in 
that mood he becomes so com- 
pletely wrapped up in the quality 
idea that he subconsciously ex- 
pects the product to sell itself. He 
feels that all he has to do is to lay 
it before a buyer and then write up 
the order. It is quite impossible for 
him to put himself in the buyer's 
place, and to get the buyer’s view- 
point. 

“Instead of selling the applica- 
tion, instead of making a buyer 
want our product, he merely shows 
it to him and then goes into en- 
raptured and probably tiresome 
speeches about ‘quality.’ And 
every man who buys anything 
soon learns to hate the word. It 
is flung at him by every salesman 
who calls on him. It means so 
little, all this chatter about quality. 
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But when a salesman comes in and 
first shows him how to make or 
save money by the purchase of his 
product, and then convinces him 
that it is what we claim for it, and 
says nothing about quality, the 
average buyer is going to buy it 
if he has any need for the product 
at all.” 

Is this sales manager right? Are 
most of us, who keep on pounding 
quality into our salesmen’s heads, 
wrong? Isn’t it a fact that we 
hear too much about and see too 
little of real quality these days? 

Quality, perhaps, should be as- 
sumed more and talked of less. If 
our men do a good job of proving 
to a buyer that he can use our 
products, that he can make money 
from selling them or using them, 
isn’t he going to take it pretty 
much for granted that the quality 
is all right? 


“Profit” is Universal Language 


I asked a buyer about this idea 
of talking quality. He agreed with 
the sales manager’s ideas. He said 
that every salesman spouts a lot 
about quality, and that few of them 
know very much about the appli- 
cation of their product. They may 
know a lot about how it is made, 
but little about what it will do. 


Many manufacturers are actually 
blinded with enthusiasm for their 


products. They are so wrapped up. 


in their work that they are utterly 
unable to conceive of anyone’s not 
being able to share this enthusi- 
asm. A very successful manufac- 
turer of a furniture specialty told 
me not long ago that a buyer in 
Rochester, New York, pointed out 
to him exactly why he wouldn't 
buy his product. 

This manufacturer had just 
started in business. He was an 
inventor and a manufacturer and 
was completely absorbed in his 
product, its quality, its manufac- 
ture, and was literally possessed of 
the idea that it was the greatest 
thing in the world. To the buyer 
it was just another something to 
add to his already big stock. When 
this buyer pointed out the fact that 
the manufacturer hadn’t told him 


. one thing about how he was to sell 


this product and make money off 
oi it, the manufacturer realized he 
was talking in terms that didn’t 
mean as much as the snap of his 
finger to the buyer. So he asked 
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the buyer to tell him just what he 
wanted to know about the product. 

“All I want to know is how to 
sell it,” answered the buyer. “Tell 
me who will buy it, how I can sell 
it, and I’ll either see for myself or 
find out how good it is.” 

This manufacturer told me that 
he went back to his hotel and tele- 
graphed his only salesman to meet 
him as quickly as possible in Buif- 
falo. When the salesman arrived 
the manufacturer spent several 
days with him in planning a sell- 
ing method that would give the 
buyers just the information they 
wanted. When they stopped laud- 
ing the product to the skies, when 
they stopped telling what a won- 
derful discovery and invention it 
was, they started selling goods. 

We buy things because of what 
they will do for us, and it is 
futile to spout about quality until 
aiter we have made the buyer want 
what we are selling. 


Executives Report Long 
Service Records 


A recent survey completed by 
Mill Supplies brings out the inter- 
esting fact that seventeen years is 
the average service record of the 
men who direct the sales organi- 
zations in the mill supply distrib- 
uting field. The statistics were 
compiled from 200 representative 
organizations of all sizes, taken 
from coast to coast. 

Thirty-seven of these sales man- 
agers are also presidents of their 
companies, thirty are vice-presi- 


dents, eight are treasurers, thirteen 


are secretaries, twelve hold the 
title of both secretary and treas- 
urer, and eleven are general man- 
agers. 

Examining the service records of 
these sales managers, it is found 
that the vast majority of these men 
have come up from the bottom of 
the ladder, the report says. “Most 
of them started as clerks in their 
organizations, passed through the 
stock department, the inside sales 
department or the purchasing de- 
partment, and then became road 
salesmen. Another interesting 
point in connection with mill sup- 
ply house sales managers, is the 
fact that the vast majority of these 
men have had continuous service 
with their companies.” 


600 Proofs 
of JOURNAL 
Selling Power 


WO-THIRDS—58 out 

of 88&—of the national 
food product advertisers 
who used The Milwaukee 
Journal in 1924 were ex- 
clusive! In all, more than 
600 national advertisers 
in all classifications de- 
pended solely upon the 
thorough coverage of The 
Journal to build maximum 
sales in the rich Milwau- 
kee-Wisconsin market at 
a single low rate. 
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“Milwaukee sales of PEP 
are running far ahead 
of pre-campaign quotas.” 

—The Kellogg Company 


a the Kellogg Company put out a new 
cereal—PEP. When they were-faced with the 
problem of introducing PEP in Milwaukee, they 
naturally chose The Milwaukee Journal as the only 


newspaper needed to do the work effectively and at 
the lowest cost. 


Today PEP is the breakfast food sensation in Milwau- 
kee. Its success has been amazing. Its sales running 
far ahead of pre-campaign quotas. 


The Milwaukee Journal did no more for the Kellogg 
Company in helping to sell PEP in Milwaukee than it 
has done for hundreds of other concerns. Write for a 
survey of your sales possibilities here. 
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Snap Shots of Sales’'Topics Discussed 
at the Houston Convention 


N line with the constantly 
widening interest in export 
markets, two sessions of the 


convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World were 
devoted to the discussion of inter- 
national trade problems. 

The possibilities of further ex- 
pansion of Latin-American trade 
were covered by Richard F. 
O’Toole, chief of the Latin-Ameri- 
can division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The 
speaker pointed out the need for 
a more intelligent study of popu- 
lation and trade conditions in this 
territory, for the wider use of illus- 
tration, and a higher grade of 
translation in export work. 


The Latin-American Market 


“Tt is of primary importance to 
remember that Latin-America is 
composed of a number of inde- 
pendent and_ distinct political 
units, and several colonial posses- 
sions of still other political bodies,” 
he said. “This necessitates proper 
heed to the question of language. 
A common misconception is that 
Spanish is the language of all of 
Latin-America. While Spanish is 
the native tongue of the majority 
of these countries, there are de- 
cided exceptions. In Brazil, for 
example, the language employed is 
Portuguese—in Haiti, it is French, 
while the people of Jamaica speak 
English. It is, therefore, highly 
important to bear this in mind, and 
prepare all advertising text accord- 


ingly.” 
In this connection the common 
fault of poor translation was 


blamed for the failure of some 
otherwise excellent sales _litera- 
ture. 

The potential demand for organ- 
ized advertising in the form of 
trade information and service in 
China was discussed by K. P. Liu, 
a native of China, now connected 
with the University of Cincinnati. 
“China has been, and still is, an 
undeveloped field of business or- 
ganization and activities,’ Mr. Liu 
said. “There are many things that 
remain to be done for the promo- 
tion of commerce. Among the 
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most important is the need for 
organized advertising. There is a 
great need for it to open the way. 
There are, for instance, too many 
things in this country that can be 
readily set up and put to highly 
profitable uses in China but are not 
very well known to the Chinese 
people. Likewise, there are many 
commodities produced in China 
that can find a large market in this 
country if the right methods of 
merchandising be adopted.” Less 
than one-half of one per cent of 
the Chinese population is con- 
cerned in the civil wars we hear 
so much about, Mr. Liu said, and 
illiteracy is fast disappearing with 
the coming of the new “1000-char- 
acter movement” in the schools. 

Alexander V. Dye, American 
commercial attache at Mexico 
City, pointed out that any increase 
in the United States export trade 
to Mexico must move along two 
lines: competing with other na- 
tions, and taking the form of 
endeavoring to increase the total 
consumptive power of the country 
for foreign goods in order that not 
only ourselves but other nations as 
well may benefit by such increase 
in consumption. 


Selling in Mexico 


“It is evident,” this speaker de- 
clared; “that the greatest field in 
which to develop the buying power 
of Mexico’s population lies along 
agricultural lines. Agriculture and 
cattle raising, however, have de- 
clined in recent years rather than 
advanced and Mexico seems to be 
turning from an agricultural into 
an industrial country. 

“Any permanent growth in the 
consuming power of the popula- 
tion will depend on the investment 
of outside capital and export man- 
agers would do well to watch this 
feature as a criterion of what they 
may expect in the expansion of 
their export trade to Mexico.” 

The importance of the Cuban 
market was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Carlton Jackson, of the 
American consular service at Hav- 
ana, while J. C. Muniz, consul- 
general for Brazil in New York, 
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spoke of the markets among the 
republics south of the equator as 
being “marvelously attractive.” 


In a speech on “Coordinating - 
Advertising with Sales,” Arthur 
W. Sullivan, vice-president of the 
Joseph Richards Company, said, 
“Advertising is more than typog- 
raphy, layout, copy and art work: 
it is a sales force—a force for 
sales. 

“When advertising increases the 
productive motivity of the sales- 
man it is truly a sales force. For 
example, it helps him sell a larger 
average quantity per customer be- 
cause it creates public acceptance 
of and demand for the line he car- 
ries. It also enables him to make 
more calls in a given day and by 
the law of average, this too means 
more sales,” 


Advertising and Sales 


Mr. Sullivan pointed out nine 
ways in which the advertising 
agency could help to coordinate 
advertising with sales: 


1. He can make the advertising a factor 
in balancing factory production with sales 
results. 

2. He can work out with the client a 
set of sales records that will tell the whole 
truth and that will stand analysis. 

3. He can help the advertiser find the 
answer to his local or national distribu- 
tion problem. 

4. He can shift advertising to meet sales 
conditions—national or local—and know 
why he is doing it. 

5. He can cooperate with the advertiser 
in setting sales quotas. 

6. He can suggest to the 
methods of increasing sales. 


advertiser 


7. He can work out with the client how 
to market a new product successfully. 

8. He can build sales, and hence adver- 
tising, by developing with the client sales 
contests of a sound character. 

9. He can prove himself invaluable to 
the client by helping teach the salesmen 
the principles of sound selling and mer- 
chandising. One agency has delved so 
deeply into each of three great industries 
as to be able to write series of lessons on 
salesmanship for each of those sales forces. 


An interesting analysis of each 
of the 3,016 counties of the United 
States, which has been made by 
the Crowell Publishing Company 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph 
W. Hayes, director of research for 

(Continued on page 814) 
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AKRON, OHIO 


large forces of workers. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Steel and iron industry in Baltimore is re- 
ported to be approximately 70 per cent ac- 
tive; work on new rolling and_ tinplate 
mills has begun which will involve an ex- 
penditure of $25,000,000 in three years and 
will provide employment for 2,500 men when 
completed. The fertilizer industry is enjoy- 
ing a good trade; unfavorable weather re- 
tarded retail sales slightly in May; manu- 
facturers of clothing report sales on par 
with 1924. Crops are in good condition and 
June business is expected to be normal or 
slightly ahead of last year. 


Conditions in Akron for June 
lent if employment is any indication of pros- 
pective business. The tire industry i i 
full tilt, and due to the high 
rubber stocks all over the country, 
to be low for this time of the year; 
production is expected to be high, 


Among other activities which are providing employment 
bringing good business to Atlanta and outlying districts is the 
$12,000,000 road and bridge building program. 
has stimulated trade in May and local mills are 
full time basis. Recent rains improved crop prospects. 
mobile dealers report heavy buying in rural i 
motive accessory dealers and wholesalers report a brisk trade. 
Opinions indicate that June sales ought to run ahead of 1924. 


Warm weather 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Continued Activity in All Lines Offers 
Real Sales Opportunity in June 


While every fundamental factor in business is good June sales will depend largely on vigorous 
selling pressure due to intense competition in every line. It must be remembered that our pro- 
duction capacity is probably sufficient for 150,000,000 people and our population is less than 120,- 
000,000. Record building program continues at high speed. Steel and iron plants showed gains 
in May and there is a good volume of orders booked; enough to insure maintenance of present 
operations through July. Railroads continue to carry record breaking traffic; agricultural condi- 
tions are good, with early prospects for crops improved by needed rains in drought areas. Labor 
is well employed. St. Paul, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Chicago, Akron, Detroit, Duluth, New 
York, Buffalo and Kansas City are among cities where June sales efforts should be well rewarded. 


BINGHAMPTON, NEW YORK 


Building conditions and manufacturing activities are brisk in 
and around Binghampton, this section of the state reporting 
a heavy volume of building which is expected to continue 
throughout the summer months. Bank clearings in May show 
a healthy gain over 1924, indicating a continuance of good 
business. Retail business is reported as being ahead of 1924 
with good prospects for a steady volume of buying for the 
next few months due to favorable employment conditions. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


All Alabama steel mills are working ca- 
pacity and are said to be leading the entire 
country in operations. United States Steel 
Corporation is building a new plant to turn 
out 10,000 bars a month. There is a heavy 
demand for structural steel and_ railroad 
equipment which will keep mills busy 
throughout the summer. Crops are ahead 
of last year and “prospects’’ which deter- 
mine summer buying in the South are favor- 
able. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

There is an increasing activity in the Boston wool market, 
many sizeable sales having been made towards the last of 
May, which indicate a healthy condition in this trade. Im- 
provement in leather market is noticeable; retail trade is more 
or less slow; shoe manufacturers report a good trade on nov- 
elties, but no marked change in hand-to-mouth buying is evi- 
dent on part of retailers. In practically all lines operators 
expect better business for June than prevailed for June, 1924; 
this opinion is verified by the Federal Reserve Board's report 
on debits to individual accounts for week ending May 20, 1925, 
which shows an increase of nearly $82,000,000 over week end- 
ing May 21, 1925. 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

A new theatre (Shea's) to cost $1,500,000, 
a $250,000 elevator, and a $200,000 garage 
building are among the latest building proj- 
ects announced for Buffalo. Reports show a 
strengthening of the pig iron and scrap 
markets in Buffalo, indicating improved con- 
ditions in this trade. Department stores 
show a slight increase in trade so far this 
vear with good indications of continued im- 
provement for June. There has been a 
slight increase in employment for the past 
two months. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Continued improvement in Cincinnati is looked for in June, 
based upon encouraging reports for May. Several hardware 
jobbers report that sales for May will run 5 to 10 per cent 
ahead of May, 1924. Extensive building operations are under 
way which insure employment for the summer. Steel and iron 
trade reported an increased volume of business for May, with 
good June prospects. Shoe, furniture and overall manufac- 
turers describe business as “fair,” and the men’s tailoring con- 
cerns report business as “excellent.” Retail trade hampered 
by cool weather. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Most of the larger automobile parts manu- 
facturers are operating close to normal and 
the steel mills are working at about 70 
per cent capacity. Machinery manutacturers 
report business slightly ahead of last year. 
Active building brings good volume of busi- 
ness to brick, paint, lumber and hardware 
concerns. Electrical appliance manufactur- 
ers claim a satisfactory volume of business, 
slightly ahead of 1924. On the whole Cleve- 
land is in better shape for good business 
in June than it has been, or than it was at 
this time last year. Bank debits show a 
$20,000,000 increase for week of May 20, over corresponding 
week in 1924, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sales of automobiles from $600 to $2,000 are brisk, and time 
payment sales are said to have been well paid up; sales of 
higher priced cars as slightly behind last year, which was 
an unusually good year in Columbus. Manufacturing is tak- 
ing up some slack in employment, but building trades are 
providing ample employment for surplus from manufacturers. 
Lumber dealers report improvement in May sales with good 
business in sight for June. Debits to individual accounts for 
week ending May 20 were $35,800,000 as compared with $31,- 
063,000 for same week in 1924, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Iron, steel, building materials and railroad 
equipment are among the trades reporting 
excellent business in the Chicago district. 
A $12,000,000 equipment order from the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul is among the 
items which indicate continued activity in 
Chicago's manufacturing district. Several 
large building projects will get under way 
in June—among them the $4,000,000 building 
program of Northwestern University, and 
the Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett wholesale 
hardware warehouse and ofhce building. 
Cadillac and Marmon automobile sales are 
breaking all previous records; Nash dealers complain of short- 


ige of cars. 


Business generally among automobile dealers is 


excellent. Retailers complain (as usual) of the weather, al- 
though sales compare favorably with last vear. Wholesalers 
report a bigger volume of buying and more buyers in market. 


Federal Reserve Bank reports a gain of $79,000,000 in debits 
to individual aecounts for week ending May 20 over corres- 
ponding week of 1924. Hotels report heavy summer reserva- 


tions. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

Rains in parts of Dallas trade territory have stimulated buy- 
ing and improved crop prospects. But crops will be late this 
vear in North Texas, which may have some effect on trade 
for fall. Recent conventions have stimulated retail trade and 
increased buying on part of retailers. Work soon to begin on 
\llen Investment Company 18-story ofhce building to cost 
$1,500,000. Dallas is listed as one of best cities for June sell- 
ing by United Business Service. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Some observers characterize Denver's build- 
ing activities as a “boom.” At any rate it 
is known that summer building will be 
ahead of previous years and that there will 
be employment for all. Factories are nearly 
all running at capacity, while wholesale 
houses and automobile dealers report sales 
“quite a bit ahead of last vear.”’ Business 
will be good in Denver this summer, ac- 
cording to all reports. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

Duluth, Minnesota, is showing a gain in building of better 
than 100 per cent over the figures for last year. United Busi- 
ness Service includes this city in its lists of best cities for 
June selling. Optimistic reports from this section are verified 
by the Federal Reserve Board record of debits to individual 
accounts which totaled $21,434,000 for week ending May 20, 
against $15,082,000 for week ending May 21, 1924. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
For several months factories in Detroit have 
been adding additional employees and June 
may record another peak in employment; 
sales managers should work this market 
thoroughly to take advantage of the heavy 
purchasing power. Practically every indus- 
trial plant is working at capacity and build- 
ing is very active. Bank clearings recently 
reached a new high water mark in Detroit. 
The city is a hub of tourist and summer 
vacation travel and retail trade is expected 
to be very active this summer. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Wholesalers in all lines describe trade as “fair,” with retailers 
enjoving improved sales. Winter wheat crop is slightly below 
ten vear average, but crop conditions in general are good, 
especially corn. Manufacturing compares favorably with last 


year, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Heavy rains in nearly all parts of Ft. 
Worth's trade territory, have been worth 
millions to the farmers and trade has im- 
proved in the past few weeks as a result 
of the increased confidence due to drenching 
rains which practically insure a good crop 
and an excellent year. Building is active. 
Monnig Dry Goods Company started work 
on a 6-story wholesale house to cost $250,- 
000. Campbell Baking Company of Kansas 
City will erect a $250,000 plant in Ft. Worth 
immediately. Trade in all lines shows a 
gain over last vear, and is expected to show 
continued gains in June. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

With lumber, oil, rice, cotton, increasing manufacturing facilt- 
ties, and a rapidly growing port development, Houston's pros- 
perity is more stable than many other Southern cities. Build- 
ing continues active, and retailers and wholesalers both report 
a better trade than in 1924. Some sections of Houston's trade 
area still need rain, but there has been a general improvement 
in the past two weeks in crop conditions which ought to stim- 
ulate trade for June. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Automotive production in) Indianapolis is 
said to be better for May than for any 
month since 1920. Marmon sales and pro- 
duction are ahead of any spring record to 
date. Without additional orders, this fac- 
tory could operate for two months at ca- 
pacity and not stock any cars, it is said. 
Stutz production and sales are gaining each 
week. Building supply dealers report a 
good demand for materials for both business 
and residential construction, Indianapolis is 
another hub of summer tourists and the 
lakes of Northern Indiana attract a lot of 
southern tourists whose purchases in Indianapolis hold up 


summer sales of retailers. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

This city was one of the first to feel the “come-back” of the 
agricultural implement and tractor industry. Retail and whole- 
sale business is generally good, with prospects for improve- 
ment with more seasonable weather. Wholesalers claim there 
is a Conservative attitude on part of buyers, but orders, though 
small, are in good volume. Debits to individual accounts as 
reported for week ending May 20 show an increase of more 
than $13,000,000, as compared with the same week in 1924. 
This increase should hold up well during the summer, is the 
opinion of observers who point to the good conditions in the 
city’s trade territory. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Majority of retailers are complaining that 
business is below normal, and to some extent 
this complaint is being duplicated by the 
wholesalers and jobbers, yet in spite of these 
complaints the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports an increase of $10,000,000 in debits to 
individual accounts for the week ending 
May 20 as compared with the same week 
in 1924. So somebody is doing business and 
scemingly the orders are there for those who 
go after them. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Building activity continues brisk. Lumber dealers report a fair 
demand for all classes of lumber, especially pine. Some manu- 
facturers are working on reduced schedules, but as a whole 
manufacturing is about normal. Automobile and automobile 
accessory sales are well up with last vear, and improvement 
is expected as the weather improves. Retail trade has also 
been retarded by cool weather. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

One observer reports that business in Mem- 
phis is neither very good nor very bad. On 
the one hand we have the retailers’ reports 
of slow sales to consider; on the other there 
is the report of the Federal Reserve Board 
on debits to individual accounts which show 
an increase over last year. How can busi- 
ness be dull if there is a steady increase in 
check transactions ? 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Skilled and unskilled labor in Milwaukee is well employed. 
A million dollar hotel building project, a new shoe factory 
for the Albert H. Weinbrenner Company, and many large 
apartment house projects indicate that this year will break all 
building records for Milwaukee. Hosiery mills are at full 
capacity with one of the largest working nights; orders are 
ahead of 1924. Farm implement dealers report a big improve- 
ment in sales, indicating that farmers are buying liberally. 
Retailers report excellent sales. Lake shipments are heavy, 
and 33 local banks report check transactions in excess of 


$20,000,000 daily. A good city for summer sales effort. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Building and real estate activity is brisk 
and promises to continue throughout the 
summer. There is a marked improvement 
in practically every line of business over 
last vear, as evidenced by the healthy in- 
crease in check transactions; Federal Re- 
serve Board reports show an increase of 
$14,340,000 for week ending May 20, over 
the corresponding week of 1924; and a 
$22,109,000 increase for the week of May 13. 
Sales managers should take these figures into 
consideration in planning summer campaigns. 
Vhis city may safely be considered as one 
of the best for summer selling. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

A $9,000,000 road building program is under way which helps 
to take up a small surplus of labor in industrial plants, which 
are operating slightly below capacity. With more favorable 
weather retailers expect a good volume of business in June. 
Crops are in excellent condition. Jobbers report buying con- 
servative, but on a par with last year, some reporting fair 
mains over the 1924 record. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Carpenters’ strike retarding building, and 
retail hardware dealers are complaining 
that business is below last year, although 
the department stores claim that sales are 
improving and are being made with less 
advertising pressure than was necessary 
earlier in the year. Automobile sales are 
ahead of last year, but the volume of busi- 
ness being done on installment is larger than 
ever before. 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
After a temporary slump in building, New York began, some 
weeks ago to show new life in its building trades, and the 
bottom is far from dropping out, as some observers p 
Department store sales, particularly Macy's, are comfortably 
ahead of 1924. Automobile dealers report sales about the 
same as last year, but at a better profit, due to smaller stocks 
of cars on hand, less sales pressure, and fewer bad trade 


edicted. 


trade-m 
deals. Used car stocks are low and in good demand. ‘The 
Westchester and Long Island communities are enjoying build 
ing activities comparable with the war boom, it is reported. 
June sales in the metropolitan district should be good, accord 
ing to the survey made by the United Business Service 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
The lumber industry in and around New 
Orleans reports sales slightly ahead of ship 
ments, with demand fairly active and some 
increase in exports. Retail trade is holding 
up well compared with last vear and is said 
to be satisfactory. Manufacturing plants 
are busy and generally working full time; 
the building situation is providing ample 
employment for labor. There has been 
plenty of moisture to bring up all seed 
planted and the farms are in good condition. 
There will be some seasonal inactivity in 
New Orleans (as in all southern towns) but 
business conditions are good and sales should run ahead of 
last vear. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

Every fundamental condition in Oklahoma 1s 
good, and business throughout the entire 
state ought to be ahead of last year through 
out the entire summer. Check transaction, 
are showing an increase of $2,000,000 and 
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< $3,000,000 a week over the corresponding 
weeks of 1924, and as there is every indi- 
n cation that this condition will continue, June 
sales ought to be good in this market. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Business is good in Omaha with every prospect for continu 
ance through the summer as the wheat crop promises to be 


unusually large. Most of the industries are running at ca 
pacity, with a few running nights. Sales of department stores 
show a big increase over last vear. “We look forward to a 
banner year, judging from sales so far in 1925,” is the con 


census from Omaha jobbers and wholesalers. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
For evidence of substantial gains in business 
in Philadelphia it is necessary to look no 
further than the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports. The gain in debits to individual 
accounts for the week ending May 20, over 
the preceding week was $41,000,000, and the 
gain over the corresponding week of 1924 
was $61,000,000. While some of the manu- 
facturing plants are not operating at full 
capacity, others are busy enough to take up 


the slack in labor. Retail sales are de- 
scribed as being fair to good, with most 
concerns reporting a fair increase over last year. The cits 


is listed as one of those offering best opportunities for June 

selling. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

! 


Building construction is going forward on a large scale, rest 


dences leading. Steel mills at Homestead, Manhall, Braddock, 
Duquesne, and Clairton are operating at a fair rate, and labor 
is well emploved. No let up in employment in tin, pipe and 
wire mills. Substantial gains in glass industry as a wil 


Erection of a $4,000,000 glass factory in Allegheny will affor 
viditional employment. i 
approximately equal to last veat 


Retailers report fair \ n f sa 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Conditions in Portland are not as encourag- 
ing as in some of the other western cities, 
although sales and activities in most lines 
are about equal to last year. Lumbering 
operations are slowing down due to inactive 
lemand, but building is fairly active, and 
retail sales are fair. Wholesalers report 
that buying is “fair” throughout the district. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Jewelry manufacturing is dull, but building is fairly active, 
retailers reporting little, if any, improvement over last year's 
sales for May. ‘Textile manufacturers report that dealers are 
not buying except for immediate requirements and the manu- 
facturers are not making up goods in advance of demand. Yet 
in spite of these apparent!y discouraging factors, debits to indi- 
vidual accounts show a $2,000,000 increase for the last week 
in May. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Sales of new and used cars are reported to be from 10 to 14 
per cent ahead of last year, with a good prospect of this record 
being maintained during the summer. Industries in Rochester 
are generally busy. This city should show a good response 
to summer sales efforts. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


According to a large dry goods wholesaler (Rice-Stix) buying 
is of good volume, although conservative, and the number of 
buyers in the St. Louis market during May showed an increase 
week by week. “Consumption of merchandise continues on a 
very satisfactory scale,” says the report. Gardner Motor Com- 
pany is tripling anticipated 1925 production due to increased 
demand. In all lines labor is well employed and business is 
fairly brisk. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


St. Paul is one of the few cities which shows 
a gain of better than 100 per cent in build- 
ing permits for April over the same month 
of 1924. This activity is said to be continu- 
ing through May and will doubtless bring 
good business through the summer. Retail 
business is active in most lines and sales of 
wholesalers are well ahead of last year. 
Another good point for summer sales drives. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Industrial activity in the state is brisk. The entire town of 
American Falls is being moved to a new site. Construction 
work on a $2,850,000 dam is being started, and road building 
is going ahead rapidly. Automobile dealers report good sales, 
and an active demand for used cars. Federal Reserve Board 
reports indicate business to be about the same as last year. 


FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Advertising volume in local newspapers, 
building, and employment are all ahead of 
last year, but wholesalers report a slight 
loss in sales for the first quarter of 1925 as 
compared with 1924, but there has been a 
recent recovery in automobile sales. Farm 
implement sales have increased notably. 
Fruit and vegetable crops are good and are 
stimulating farm purchasing power. Debits 
to individual accounts for week ending May 
20 were $211,587,000 as compared with 
$190,080,000 for week ending May 21, 1924. 
United Business Service says San Francisco 
will be one of the most productive cities for June sales efforts. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Retailers are reporting a big increase in many departments, 
some as high as 25 per cent. More than $30,000,000 worth 
of new buildings will be completed this year in Seattle alone. 
In one district (Times Square) seven large buildings costing 
more than $9,000,000 are under construction and planned. Bon 
Marche to build a $5,000,000 store. No unemployment and in 
one or two trades there is a shortage of labor. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Building is 50 per cent ahead of last year, which was the 
city’s previous best building year. General rains and good 
weather conditions seem to insure best crop of wheat for many 
years. Sales of Sherwin Williams Company in Spokane divi- 
sion show a 25 per cent increase. Prospects for a good fruit 
crop are favorable. The state of Washington is building 24,000 
miles of good roads and spending $405,000,000 on its road 
improvement program. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


In one plant alone (Willys-Knight), the 
payroll is $100,000 a day, and automobile 
shipments are breaking all previous records. 
Retail sales are good and building is very 
active. Debits to individual accounts show 
an increase of better than $8,000,000 for 
week ending May 20 as compared with cor- 
responding week in 1924. Increased buying 
power of this market ought to insure satis- 
factory sales for the summer. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Wholesale and retail trade is steady and is showing gradual 
improvement. Practically all industries report that the situa- 
tion is better than at this time a year ago. The textile and 
metal industries are particularly well employed and the auto- 
mobile business is good. Canadian conditions are gradually 
improving. Warmer weather and heavy rains presage good 
crops. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Most of Trenton’s industries are operating on good schedules 
and labor is generally well employed. Reports from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board show an increase in debits to individual 
accounts; figures for week ending May 20, 1925, were $17,467,- 
000, as compared with $14,457,000 for the corresponding week 
of 1924. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


While the coming of warm weather does 
drive away many residents of Washington, 
still there is practically no fluctuation of pay- 
rolls in the capital city and business is 
usually steady throughout the summer. Re- 
tail sales at present are holding up well as 
evidenced by the $7,000,000 increase in check 
transactions as reported by the Federal 
Reserve Board for the week ending May 20. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Operating schedules of a number of the mills in the Youngs- 
town district were being increased at the end of May, and 
orders for the last weeks of the month were showing improve- 
ment. Orders in hand and pending inquiries seem to indicate 
that operations will be maintained at present rate through 
July. General employment and building conditions point to 
this city as one where June selling should bring good results. 
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Building Future Sales and Good Will 
~ With a Collection Campaign — 


A Collection Drive Modeled After Sales Contests Brings In 
$17,000 of Past Due Accounts at a Cost of $300 for Prizes 


HILE collections are not 
\ \) primarily a part of a sales 
executive’s responsibility, 
they are, nevertheless, so closely 
connected with the results on the 
year’s sales sheets, that he usually 
exercises more than a casual inter- 
est in how the money’s coming in. 
The chances are, when collections 
are slowing up, that the treasurer 
of the company will call on the 
sales manager for help in clearing 
up outstanding balances, and in 
holding down the volume of “slow” 
accounts. 


When this happens, it is some- 
times possible to rule off a big 
quantity of outstanding balances 
through a collection campaign. 
One campaign of this nature, 
which brought in almost $17,000 
out of $20,000 worth of accounts, 
was put on during December, 1924 
by the Danville, Illinois, branch of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, under the direction of J. W. 
Webster. 

For years December had proved 
to be one of the poorest months 
in the year for collections at the 
Webster Insurance Agency, just as 
it seems to be in many other agen- 
cies, so that Mr. Webster realized 
that any sort of campaign to be 
successful would have to be some- 
thing unusual enough to attract 
attention. 

And so the campaign started. On 
the first day of December each of 
Mr. Webster’s creditors received 
the following letter: 


Bulletin No. 1 

Business is just a game, isnt it? 

Well, my employees have decided to 
make a game of my collections for this 
month and have divided themselves into 
two teams: one captained by Mrs. Jewell, 
and the. other by Miss Kellogg, and have 
asked me to put up cash prizes of $300 
for the team which collects the most money 
out of $20,000 outstanding accounts. 

This will benefit them, benefit you by 
reason of making them glad and likewise 
reduce my outstanding accounts. 


By Norman Schultz 


A good idea, don’t you think? 

The amount due from you is $ 
so if you will please mail this in it will 
go to the team which has chosen your 
account. 


Thanking you very kindly for your 
hearty cooperation and assuring you of the 
appreciation of my employees, I beg to 
remain, 


JWW:VD 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Webster 
had eight employees in the office, 
most of whom were known person- 
ally to a great many of the cred- 
itors. The accounts to be collected 
were divided equally between the 
two teams, and the second letter 
announced to the creditors which 
team would be on his heels. 


Dear Sir:— Bulletin No. 2 


My employees propose to advise you 
from time to time of the progress of our 
Collection Campaign whether you have 
paid up in full or not. 


Therefore, we will now give you the 
names of the teams and let you know that 
you are represented by Team No. 1, com- 
posed of Marie Jewell, Emily Boyd, Clar- 
ence Barnett, and Vida Dye. 

Yours truly, 

By telling the creditor that he 
would be advised of the progress 
of the collection campaign whether 
he paid up in full or not, he was 
made to feel that he was a part of 
the campaign. Then, since he was 
a part of the campaign, he was 
naturally interested in the out- 
come. That the creditors were be- 
ginning to get interested in the 
campaign was evidenced by the 
fact that at the end of the first 
week about $5,000 had come in. 
Many of the checks were accom- 
panied by notes addressed to one 
team or the other saying the sender 
hoped the check would help, or 
hoping the team would win. 

The third letter went out on the 
usual stationery of the firm, but 
just under the letterhead was 
printed in red: 

WEBSTER INSURANCE AGENCY 

$20,000 COLLECTION CAMPAIGN 


Month of December 
CASH PRIZES $300 
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Very truly yours, 


This became the official letter- 
head for the rest of the campaign. 
On either side of this the two 
teams were listed. Below this was 
a cartoon of two women engaged 
in a fight. This letter followed: 


Bulletin No. 3 


They are off—good and strong! 

$6,500 has already been collected and 
much more promised. 

Everyone seems to like my employees’ 
plan and we are getting many commend- 
atory letters and messages. 


At 8 o’clock a. m. today, Captain Kel- 
logg is leading by a neck! 

The contest is keen. 

They are not pulling hair yet— 

Thanks for your cooperation. 

JWW:VD Yours truly, 
P.S. Our elients will be kept in touch 
with our campaign. 

This letter seemed to bring more 
response than any other in the 
series, perhaps because it appealed 
more strongly to the sense of 
humor. The mentioning of the 
fact that many commendatory let- 
ters had been received brought in 
many others. ° 

Of course half the success of the 
campaign was due to the interest 
the employees were taking in it. 
Three hundred dollars in cash 
prizes was nothing to be taken 
lightly, but greater than» this was 
their reputation, which was at 
stake. Before the end of the sec- 
ond week almost every creditor 
had been interviewed personally by 
some member of the team who had 
his account to collect. 

At the beginning of the third 
week the following letter, enliv- 
ened by a cartoon of two persons 
engaged in a Marathon race, made 
its appearance. 

Bulletin No. 4 


WEBSTER INSURANCE AGENCY 
$20,000 COLLECTION CAMPAIGN 
Month of December 
CASH PRIZES $300 


Our Collection Contest is going very 


strong! 
Almost $10,000 collected so far and 
everybody pepped up for the finals— 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 
cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 
tory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distance are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money te 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their facto- 
ries? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales 
effort. 

If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 


not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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Al Heskett returned from Chicago and 
reports our companies greatly interested in 
the campaign. 

Special agents of our companies have 
added to the prizes—dinner and theater 
parties at Chicago with all the trimmings! 

Now will they fight! ! ! * * * 

Again thanking all for 
cooperation. 


your 
Very truly yours, 
J. W. WEBSTER. 


The extra prizes mentioned were 
donated by several fire insurance 
companies represented by Mr. 
Webster, who were so enthusiastic 
over the campaign that they were 
anxious to help make it a success 
by entertaining the winning cap- 
tain and one of her friends in 
Chicago. 

By the fourth week the creditors 
knew that the campaign was to be 
a true fight to the finish when the 
next letter came out signed by both 
of the captains. 


Bulletin No. 5 


WEBSTER INSURANCE AGENCY 
$20,000 COLLECTION CAMPAIGN 
Month of December 
CASH PRIZES $300 


Our Collection Teams are now approach- 
ing the last lap of the race! 

Just three days left to reach the goal 
lines—and then the winners will rejoice! 

We are very close together and you may 
be the one whose check decides the con- 
test. 

Your cooperation has certainly been ap- 
preciated and we hope you will root hard 
and pep us up for the finals. 

Don’t leave until the game is over! 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CAPT. KELLOGG. 
(Signed) CAPT. JEWELL. 


Toward the end of the fourth 
week a total of $14,000 had been 
collected and much more had been 
promised before the close of the 
contest. The day before the con- 
test closed the captain of each 
team composed her own letter 
which was sent out special delivery 
to the accounts that hadn’t paid. 
One of their letters read: 


Bulletin No. 6 


WEBSTER INSURANCE AGENCY 
$20,000 COLLECTION CAMPAIGN 
Month of December 
CASH PRIZES $300 

Dear Sir: 

By the time this letter reaches you there 
will be only one more day before our 
Collection Campaign closes. 

My team is running a close second, and 
I need your help to win the contest. There- 
fore, let me have your check by return 
mail, if at all possible. 

I certainly will do you a favor if I 
ever get the chance. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) MARIE R. JEWELL, 
Captain Team No. 1. 


hearty 
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and the ot.ter: 


Bulletin Nc. 7 


WEBSTER INSURANCE AGENCY 
$20,000 COLLECTION CAMPAIGN 
Month of December 
CASH PRIZES $300 

Dear Sir: 
ONE MORE DAY—THEN THE FINAL 
CHECK-UP 
I’ve counted on your check in helping 
me to win this campaign. You probably 
have been rushed by the Christmas holiday 


but don’t disappoint me—just sit down and 
mail me your check. 


I’m running ahead but the other team 
reports floods of promises. Promises won't 
win—lI’m expecting checks. 

I personally appreciate your courtesy. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) HAZEL KELLOGG. 


P.S. If you can’t pay all—pay part— 
every check helps me to win. 


The last day brought in $3,000, 
which made the total $17,000. And 
the contest was over. The credit- 
ors who had followed the contest 
through with such interest were 
advised of the outcome by the fol- 
lowing letter, signed by members 
of both teams and Mr. Webster: 


WEBSTER INSURANCE AGENCY 
$20,000 COLLECTION CAMPAIGN 
Month of December 
CASH PRIZES $300 
Well, the race is over! !!* * * ! 1! 


The cup, the cash, the trip to Chicago, 
the dinners, the theatre party and all has 
been won by Team No. 2, captained by 
Miss Kellogg. 


$17,000 Collected! !* * ** * ! 11! 


Team No. 1 was close on to their heels 
only with $281 behind. 

We all are grateful to you for your 
hearty cooperation, your kind forebearance 
of pressure methods which the enthusiasm 


of the campaign developed in our office 
force. 


With a bow, and wishing you the com- 
pliments of the year, we beg to remain 


Very truly yours, 


The campaign was_ successful 
because it got the creditors inter- 
ested enough to want to pay their 
bills. The enthusiasm and compe- 
tition on the part of the employees 
was of course the thing that put 
it over with a bang. 

“Too much high pressure,” some 
of our réaders may say, but not 
one criticism was heard from any 
creditor. On the other hand, some 
of the clients of the agency who 
had had new policies written in 
December for which they would 
not be billed until January first, 
offered to pay for them in advance 
in order to help one team or the 
other out. 


It is our belief that every manufacturer who 
has reached the point of becoming a national 


advertiser knows his trade and what must 


mn 
Cy XV “qe Slee 


Yo 
It is our belief, based upon long experience, 


that we know how to get them out 


CALKINS @ HOLDEN, inc. 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Institutional Pride 
Such a cover does more than 
merely serve as a convenient 
filing device. It builds institu- 
tional pride in the agent—he is 
proud to work for a company 
which furnishes him with such 
help. His interest is stimu- 
lated, and he does better work. 


Covers for Any Purpose 
Molloy Made Covers are ideal 
for such duty, or for catalogs, 
sales manuals,counterbooks,or 
statistical reports. They create 
a lasting favorable impression. 


Good Covers 
for Good Books 


2869 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


Good Covers Stimulate 
Agents Interest 


porno agents is a task which was made easier for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
by the Molloy Made Cover shown above. 
cially designed loose-leaf post binder in which the com- 
pany’s bulletins are kept by agents for ready reference. 


flexible style, for case binding 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


MOLLOY MADE 


It is a spe- 


Ruggedly Built 
Toughest leather-cloth is the 
material from which Molloy 
MadeCoversarebuilt.Theycan 
be furnished in either stiff or 


or for any style of ring, string, 
or post loose-leaf binding. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the book you are 
planning. We will be glad to 
offer suggestions as to a Molloy 
Made Cover which will stimu- 
late reader interest, no matter 
what the purpose of the book 
maybe. And the cost is moderate. 
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America’s Lumber Industry—And 
How It Buys 


Lumber Companies Build Towns, Operate Railroads and Stores and 
Offer a Market for a Wide Range of Machinery and Merchandise 


SALESMAN who, on his 
A own initiative, decided that 
his product ought to be sold 
in quantity to the lumber industry, 
made a number of calls on pur- 
chasing agents for several big 
lumber mills whose general offices 
were in Chicago. He had worked 
out what he thought to be a very 
convincing demonstration, and his 
hopes for getting a nice volume of 
business ran high. 

But all he got was the cold 
shoulder—or to put it more mildly, 
he soon learned that purchasing 
agents were not interested. One 
of them told him, “We’re not con- 
cerned with what might be better 
for the mills, for frankly we don’t 
know. Your story sounds all 
right; it is probably true, but the 
point is that we are in no position 
to learn what the mills want until 
they tell us. Tell your story to 
our mill superintendents and if 
they want this product then it will 
be time enough for us to worry 
about it.” 

In this salesman’s experience 
may be found the gist of all the 
information that is necessary for 
the sales manager with a product 
to sell to the lumber industry— 
that is, a product which is used in 
the lumber mills which cut, log 
and finish the timber. The men 


at the office—in cases where the 
offices are away from the mills— 
depend almost entirely on the rec- 
cmmendations of the men actually 
in charge of operations. 

Before an appropriation for new 
supplies or machinery is allowed, 
it must first be obtained through 
the influence of the superintendent 
of the mill. Many routine pur- 
chases, and no small quantity of 
equipment and machinery pur- 
chases, are made directly by the 
superintendent; but in cases where 
the expenditure is a large one, it 
is of course the usual practice to 
submit the proposition to the 
heads of the mill—owners, general 
managers, presidents, or boards of 
directors. But the superintendent 
usually is the man to sell, as his 
word is final in the decision to add 
new equipment. 

In the lumber field there is a 
more or less unusual situation ex- 
isting so far as the building of new 
mills is concerned. There are a 
number—less than a dozen—out- 
standing concerns who build the 
majority of the lumber mills. These 
companies undertake to deliver a 
complete mill, ready to saw lumber. 

Few, if any, of them manufac- 
ture all of the various machinery 
which goes into a mill, but they 
act as contractors for the erection 
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of the mill in its entirety and buy 
from other manufacturers all the 
machinery which they do not man- 
ufacture. 

So in the sale of equipment for 
new mills, the market is more or 
less confined, for it is first neces- 
sary to sell to these mill builders, 
for their recommendation is in 
many cases equivalent to a sale. 
Of course some salesmen have suc- 
cessfully gone direct to the mill 
owners and superintendents and 
sold their lines so thoroughly that 
their machinery was included in a 
new mill in spite of recommenda- 
tions to the contrary by the mill 
erectors. 

In large lumbering operations 
the mills usually operate small pri- 
vate railroads for bringing the logs 
from the forests to the mills. Be- 
cause many of these mills are in 
cut of the way places and isolated 
from industrial centers, it is neces- 
sary for some of the larger mills to 
maintain well equipped machine 
shops, not only for thetr little rail- 
roads, but for keeping the mill 
machinery in good repair and run- 
ning order. 

In some instances the rail- 
roads operated by the lumber mills 
do a regular freight and passen- 
ger business the same as other 
roads, although of course on a 
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The salesman who sells to the lumber industry must be a practical lumber 


man who knows the 


comparatively small scale which, 
when compared with other rail- 
roads, seems more or less crude. 
Yet this phase of lumber mill op- 
eration offers opportunities for 
many sales managers whose prod- 
ucts may be used. 

In any survey of the lumber 
market it is necessary to take into 
consideration the general trend of 
lumbering activities to determine 
the permanency of the field. In 
some of the districts, where lum- 
bering was formerly a major in- 
dustry, the supply of timber is 
dwindling so rapidly that mill 
operations are rapidly decreasing. 
In districts where this is true ex- 
isting mills are not likely to spend 
large sums for new equipment and 
there are, of course, comparatively 
few new mills being erected. 

But in other districts, such as 
certain of the Pacific coast states, 
lumbering is increasing on a huge 
scale, and will continue to expand 
for many years before the mills 
make even a “dent” in the stand- 
ing supply of timber. Even in the 
South, where the supply of timber 
is said to be disappearing, certain 
of the larger companies have so 
much uncut timber and are ex- 
panding reforestation operations so 
rapidly and thoroughly that they 
expect to operate for all time to 
come. 

Large lumber companies often 
build entire towns around the mills 
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industry’s problems 


so that 
housed. 


labor may be amply 
Formerly the mill towns 
were more or less on a par with 
old-time boom towns, where stores 
and homes were nothing but tem- 
porary shacks. As the timber was 
cut away the towns were literally 
picked up bodily and moved on to 
new stands of timber—at least 
what was worth moving was 
moved—and the remainder left to 
rot away. Nothing is more deso- 
late than an abandoned lumber 
mill town. But this era of lum- 
bering has practically passed and 
today some of the lumber mill 
towns are models of cleanliness, 
orderliness and_ sanitation. 


Lumber production is constantly 
changing; old areas are being cut 
out and new areas are being 
opened up, but according to the 
last available figures, production 
by states was as follows: 


\ Million 

STATE aie Feet 
Washington: ¢....65000% 517 5,703 
PVOMIGIBRA. 4. aiciniecd aeciens 282 3,386 
ROR foc eo sles loners b aeeete 463 3,016 
IVEIGGIEBIDDE. 6.0 '5)6 56 sicb oo: 715 2,268 
WBNTOPAIA 6.66 ses o6nicrs 220 1,708 
Le RR eee ieee oe 240 1,543 
CE ee 765 1,458 
Pe rae 540 1,382 
UME ortisncu bisis's ecw eS 194 980 
North Carolina ........ 872 936 
ON ERG ns Se aa eee 144 858 
South Carolina ......+.. 434 855 
CO ee 729 809 
WASCORSIN: o406sccesees> 264 776 
et | re 185 657 
WV SRE VICDIAIG «6,0 055/005:56 285 554 
Mennbenta 60 oe. Sekai 148 525 
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There are between thirteen and 
fifteen thousand mills in the coun- 
try, but more than half of the total 
production comes from about 2,500 
of the larger mills. 


Due to the isolated locations of 
many lumber mills nearly all of 
the companies must operate com- 
missaries for their employees. 
These commissaries are often lo- 
cated at the end of private railroad 
lines and the store manager is in- 
variably the last word in buying. 
The stores were formerly operated 
largely after the fashion of the old 
time credit stores of the South, and 
the prices charged were perhaps as 
high as the traffic would bear, and 
the merchandise none too good. 


But all this has changed. The 
commissaries of today are usually 
modern stores, well managed, and 
stocked with high grade merchan- 
dise which is sold at fair prices. 
Many of these stores offer a big 
outlet, and the business is well 
worth going after, for the store 
managers buy in liberal quantities 
and often serve a territory which 
can be reached by no other retail 
store. In sawmill towns the “com- 
pany store” is a sort of community 
center and is, nine times out of ten, 
the biggest store in town. 

While it cannot be said that the 
lumber industry offers as many or 
as varied opportunities as some of 
the other industries, yet it is, and 
always will be, an important factor 
in our industrial life, and the sales 
manager who overlooks this field, 
if he has a product that he can use, 
is unnecessarily limiting his mar- 
ket; for the lumber industry isn’t 
difficult to reach, particularly for 
the man who has a staple product 
to sell it. The mill supply houses 
which cover the lumber field have 
salesmen who work it as _ thor- 
oughly as a_ grocery salesman 
works his territory. 


The first week in June has been 
designated by the Government as 
“Better Mailing Week,” during 
which time a nation-wide effort 
will be made to reduce the amount 
of mail coming into the Dead Let- 
ter Office. The principal point to 
be stressed in the campaign is the 
necessity of putting return ad- 
dresses on each piece of mail. Last 
year the Dead Letter Office hand- 
led 21,618,168 pieces of undeliver- 
able mail. 


THE 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


announces the appointment of 


RALPH MILLER 


TO THE POSITION OF 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


effective May 1, 1925 


RALPH MILLER WAS WITH THE CAMP- 
BELL-EWALD COMPANY AT DETROIT 
FOR SIX YEARS PREVIOUS TO JOINING 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
THE OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


One of America’s Great Farm Papers 
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Test Your Sales PlansWith Rented Cars 


In America’s Most Varied Territory 


Eight million people within thirty-five miles of these nine cities present almost 
every sales condition in America. Rent Saunders System sales cars, work these 
nine trade areas and you prove your national plans, quickly, economically 


EFORE making a capital investment, national sales plans 
should be tried out under varied market conditions. 


Illinois with St. Louis and Evansville districts offers a 
unique merchandising laboratory. Mid£ll, factory, mine, and 
farm; metropolitan and small-town; North and South, and 
every racial influence that affects national results! 


Furthermore you can employ “Asset” Mile selling... By 
driving a radius of only 35 miles at 9 trade centers, your men 
can reach the buyers for eight million people in this territory. 
Salesmen use Saunders System sales cars only when a car is 
an “Asset” and discard for rail, when a liability—doing both 
frequently. This service nets you the lowest possible travel- 
ing expense and preserves the real advantages of motorized 
selling. 


Saunders Drive-It-Yourself System rents gear-shift and 
Ford Coupes, Sedans and Touring Cars on a mileage basis. 
Each salesman drives privately a clean, new, splendid-running 
car with standard insurance protecting you against liability, 
fire, theft, collision, and property damage above $15. 


Eighty-one Saunders System Stations are now operating in 
the best markets of twenty states. Whether automobile or 
rail travel is the rule with your men, it will pay you in more 
calls and lowered sales cost to try out this service in the cities 
or trade areas listed below. 


May we send you our manual ‘‘Answer to Questions’’ and 
our Traveler’s Identification Card for each salesman? 


35 Mile Radius 


On Illinois mud roads a company car 
is a liability 4 months each year for 
country driving. For city or trade area 
coverage by traveling men, Saunders 
System cars are far more economical the 
year ’round. Are vourcars worth main- 
taining for only six months of partial 
rural selling? 


Combined with rail service, Saunders 
System is more flexible, quicker and 
cheaper than straight rail or motor 
transportation alone. 

This map shows how thoroughly you can 
cover a territory by driving a radius of only 


35 miles from sales centers having “Drive-It- 
Yourself” stations. 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., Inc. 


Executive Offices: 215 Saunders Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
“TEN YEARS OF PRACTICAL OPERATION” 


Eastern Dist. Illinois 


Baltimore (2) Galesburg 

Richmond, Va. Moline 

Washington, D.C.'3) ety P 
ockfor 

Alabama Rock Island 

Birmingham (4) Springfield 

Bessemer Indi. 

Mobile st aia 


Montgomery (2) Evansville 


Tuscaloosa (2) Indianapolis (2) 


New Albany 
Colorado Terre Haute 
Colorado Springs Vincennes 
enver 
Pueblo fowa P 
CG . Cedar Rapids 
eorgia Council Bluffs 
Atlanta (2) ~ Davenport 
Athens Des Moines 
Columbus Sioux City 
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Kentucky Norwood 
Louisville (3) Springfield 
Kansas & Missouri Toledo 
Kansas City (3) Oklahoma 
St. Joseph Oklahoma City 
St. Louis Tulsa 
Wichita 
Michigan Tennessee is 
A Chattanooga (2 
Detroit ia! 
Nebraska Memphis 
Lincoln Nashville (2) 
Omaha (3) Tawny 
Ohio Dallas 
Akron : Houston 
Cincinnati (3) si ‘ 
Cleveland (2) Wisconsin 
Columbus (3) Milwaukee (2) 
Dayton Sheboygan 


Figures Don’t Lie—But Charts May 


What One Sales Manager Learned About the Dangers of Jumping at 
Conclusions from Alleged Facts Gleaned from Misleading Charts 


By a Boston Sales Manager 


HE use or neglect of 
graphic charts is not in it- 


self a true index to the rank 
or worth of a sales executive. 

It is theoretically true that the 
well-balanced sales executive must 
use graphic charts fully to accom- 
plish his duties. But it is equally 
true that balanced sales. managers 
are all but non-existent. It is 
equally true that many sales man- 
agers owe their success to a super- 
lative ability in some one form of 
merchandising, and that their very 
closeness to this one form makes 
the use of graphic charts in their 
case more of a gesture than else. 

One most able vice-president in 
charge of sales has such a remarik- 
able memory that he carries in his 
head so many figures of the cur- 
rent and of past years that he vis- 
ualizes his charts rather than re- 
quires actual graphic charts to aid 
him. 

But this same vice-president ir 
charge of sales was one of the first 
to use advantageously charts pre- 
pared by other departments. 


How Charts Are Used 


His explanation of this seeming 
paradox is simple. “Every figure 
which directly relates to sales is to 
me a live figure. It is not merely 
so many numerals, but in itself it 
stands for many facts with which 
I am familiar. Consequently, I do 
not require any ordinary means of 
visualization, so far as sales are 
concerned. But I purposely re- 
frain from confusing my rather 
staggering array of sales figures 
with the figures of other depart- 
ments, I want to know tendencies 
rather than precise quantities. For 
tendencies rather than abstract 
facts affect the relations of my 
department to the rest of the busi- 
ness.” 

Another sales manager, while 
making no pretense of marvelous 
memory, prefers to use both unit 
and dollar figures to graphic rep- 
resentation of these figures. “If 


we made only one machine, and 
only one model of that machine,” 
he recently told me, “I certainly 
would maintain a system of graph- 
ic charts, showing sales by sec- 
tions, and.in many other ways. 

“But we make nearly a thousand 
different sizes of nearly two hun- 
dred different products. Conse- 
quently, with the wide variation in 
sales of our varying lines and sizes, 
charts are merely a starting-point. 
For a chart which showed that we 
doubled our sales of RBD-721, 
would mean nothing, because our 
sales are negligible. But an in- 
crease of three per cent in our 
sales of RBD-1022 comes pretty 
near to meaning an extra quarter 
per cent dividend.” 


The Dangers of Charting 


Many sales managers share this 
same viewpoint, so far as it re- 


. lates to the apparent distortion of 


facts when graphically recorded. 
Indeed, many a veteran thoroughly 
familiar with many methods of vis- 
ualization of facts through graphs, 
finds himself falling into traps due 
to a hasty scanning of a graph, in- 
stead of the careful study which 
every graph deserves. 

As one sales manager wrote me, 
in response to my inquiry: “While 
it is true that I am a great be- 
liever in the use of graphic sales 
charts, it is also true that I handle 
them as gingerly as I would a 
safety razor blade. In fact, they 
must be much more dangerous 
than a safety razor blade, as I have 
cut myself but twice in ten years 
of self-shaving, and I certainly 
have been cut a dozen times in 
the same period by some deduc- 
tions drawn from a graphic pres- 
entation of facts.” 

He recited an incident which 
makes his viewpoint clear. “In 
order to determine the relative 
worth of a group of new salesmen, 
I had an elaborate series of graphic 
charts made up, showing the 
sales of each one of the items they 
had to offer. These varied in profit 
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and in volume so that I felt that 
the average weekly sales in dollars 
was no other than a most decep- 
tive gauge of relative abilities. 

“After I had perused the thirty- 
four charts—one for each product 
—I was amazed at the condition 
revealed, and changed almost over 
night several policies established 
on the basis of dollar sales. But 
I afterwards found to my dismay 
that I had made a huge mistake. 
For while the pictorial representa- 
tion was correctly drawn, I found 
that in attempting to carry my 
mind from one chart to another 
when dealing with these products 
of decidedly different profitability 
and volume possibilities I had been 
forced into unsound conclusions. 
When I reduced the self-same 
analysis back into dollar figures I 
reversed my policy decision over- 
night.” 

Useful Types of Charts 


The purpose of graphic charts is 
to show the relative values of fig- 
ures; to show the comparison be- 
tween several sets of figures, and, 
particularly, to show the trend or 
tendency over any period of time. 
Fundamentally, wherever the use 
of figures is possible without un- 
due effort to the brain of the user, 
they are preferable to graphic rep- 
resentation, although I realize that 
I am treading on extremely dan- 
gerous ground in making such a 
sweeping statement. So I will 
qualify it to this extent, by saying 
that since the use of the graphic 
chart is to reveal conditions which 
otherwise would be concealed, 
simple tests will show the individ- 
ual whether or not he will gain in 
clearness of concept and condition 
by pictorial representation. 

To my mind the average sales 
manager errs in not attaching 
sufficient importance to graphic 
charting because he shuns the very 
types of graphic charting which 
alone would help him solve his 
problem. The average sales man- 
ager is so constantly in receipt of 
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Miles Per Gallon 
of Gasoline 


15 20 2 
Car A RWW Wu 


CarB jw 


A chart such as this erroneously gives 
the impression that Car A is 100 per 
cent more efficient than Car B. 


ata 


Lines of 
Paid Advertising 


Paper A B Cc 


By varying the width of the building 
and adding a flag, a much greater dif- 
ference appears to exist between the 
three amounts than does actually exist. 


unit and dollar figures and so con- 
stantly in touch with their mean- 
ing, that his greatest need is not 
for another form of presentation 
of these figures. What he really 
needs is a true comparison which 
takes in factors other than those 
shown by the units and by dollars. 

For example, the sales manager 
who compares his dollar sales 
since 1908 must, indeed, be a mar- 
vel if he can carry in his head the 
effect on the dollar sales caused 
by price changes during that per- 
iod. Once he has the figures well 
in hand he should look to the 
graphic chartist to prepare for him 
a modification of the actual dollar 
sales, so that he will see a true 
picture. 

This, of course, is absurdly 
simple if he has a single product 
to sell. Because then his unit will 
give him the picture he seeks. But 
if he deals in products of wide 
range, both in unit sales and in 
dollar value, it would require, no 
doubt, a prodigy to go back over 
sixteen years and see each year in 
its proper and truly relative light, 
unless he were aided by a modify- 
ing graphic chart. 

Again, it is quite natural that 
the sales manager should forget 
the normal growth of his business. 
Yet in justice to the business itself 
he should seek to increase his sales 
more than normally. A graphic 
chart modification, which takes out 
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of the curve of increase all upward 
bends which are simply due to the 
natural growth of the business, 
will inevitably establish new lines 
of thought and result in new lines 
of action. 


Similarly, a long-established 
business can still further modify 
the dollar sales graph by eliminat- 
ing the seasonal element. In some 
businesses sales are always high in 
January and February, and low in 
March. What the sales manager 
really wants to know is not only 
this fact, but also the relative 
standing of one January, February 
and March taken individually, with 
the same months in previous years. 


Chart Modifications 


A modified chart is far easier to 
follow than one which has acute 
elevations and depressions. Any 
factors peculiar to the business 
which are recurrent can also be 
taken as modifying conditions 
which can be eliminated, so that 
the sales manager can finally have 
before him a chart which shows 
sales shorn of all misleading eleva- 
tions and depressions, and which 
will show him more clearly than 
any set of dollar sales figures can 
possibly portray. 

So that the possibilities of 
graphic charting to mislead may 
be clearly visualized, this article is 
illustrated with examples prepared 
by Professor Gilbert H. Tapley, 
Secretary of the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Fi- 
nance of Dartmouth College. 
Chart “A” shows how distorted 
an idea is given when in a graphic 
visualization the full facts are not 
pictured. Certainly this chart at 
a glance gives the impression that 
Car A consumes only half the 
gasoline consumed by Car B, and 
is, therefore, one hundred per cent 
more efficient from the standpoint 
of gasoline consumption. 

Chart “B,” illustrating lines of 
paid advertising, is drawn propor- 
tionately for height alone—a fac- 
tor carefully omitted, as the pub- 
lisher “is content to let the facts 
speak for themselves’—or, rather, 
misleading graphic reproduction 
of facts. For it will be seen that 
the illustration is drawn propor- 
tionately for height alone. By 
varying the width of the building 
and adding patriotically an Amer- 
ican flag, a vast difference appears 
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to exist in favor of the perpetrator, 
when, as a matter of fact, his lead 
is only 11-1/9 per cent. 

One of the most striking exam- 
ples of the possibilities of graphic 
illustration to mislead is shown in 
Chart “C.” The large figure on 
the right appears to be many times 
the size of the smaller figure. The 
correct ratio of two to one for 
height is observed, but uncon- 
sciously the reader remembers the 
two figures, not on one dimension 
or in two dimensions, but as three 
dimensions, and thus compares 
their “contents” rather than their 
height. 

The type of chart which mis- 
leads many sales executives—to 
their sorrow—is illustrated by 
Chart “D.” Many a professional 
graphist and thousands of ama- 
teurs have drawn erroneous and 
costly conclusions from just such 
charts. On the face of the illus- 
tration it would appear that sales 
have increased steadily. But a 
close study will show that while 
sales have increased 70 per cent, 
the number of salesmen has in- 
creased 200 per cent, which may 
very possibly mean red-ink loss 
figures on the sales ledger. At 
informal conference 


Number of Customers 


These figures appear in correct ratio as 
to height, but unconsciously we com- 
pare them as to three dimensions— 
compare their “contents,” rather than 
the height alone. 


Comparison of Sales © 
and Number of Salesmen_ 


Tons 
1700 
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This chart gives the impression that 
sales have increased satisfactorily, yet 
only a 70 per cent increase is shown 
against an increase in the sales force 
of 200 per cent. 


If you have 50 prospects- 


Why Call on Only One ? 


\\ 
arr o\ 


HAT’S just what an ad- 
vertiser 
tries 


does when he 
to reach the vast 
market of the South through 
magazines alone. In ten great 
Southern states with a total pop- 
ulation of more than twenty-one 
and a half millions, the largest 
magazine has a circulation of but 
little over 228,000, or just about 
one per cent. Let’s be generous, 
and say that only half the popula- 
tion wants the product adver- 
tised. Even then you are calling 
on only one prospect in fifty. 
You won’t find that method in 
the “Salesman’s Manual.” 


What about 
Newspapers? 


The newspaper is part and parcel 
of the daily life of the Southerner. 
Not only every one read 
newspapers, but they read them 
thoroughly, carefully, even crit- 
The daily paper is a 
habit, and it gets earnest atten- 
tion. Newspaper advertising has 
its best opportunity here. 


does 


ically. 


A vast Market in the 
South 


In 1911 Flagler said: “The next 
twenty-five years belong to the 
South.” Since that prophecy, 
Southern bank deposits have in- 
creased 300%. Vast natural re- 
sources are being widely devel- 
oped, her farms yield 42% of the 
country’s crop values; her for- 
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mines have incalculable mineral 
wealth. The South is rich. It is 
a tremendous field for the adver- 
tiser. It is easily reached through 
the newspapers. 


Learn the Particulars 


This market cannot be neglected. 
If you want to know how to 
reach it, what its possibilities are 
for the advertiser, what Southern 
newspapers can do in merchan- 
dising help, write to the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
or to any of the papers in the 


ests 50% of the 


lumber, 


her 


following list. 


You can reach the South thoroughly 
and economically through these 


Alabama 

Star, Anniston 

News, Birmingham 
Age-Herald, Birmingham 
Times, Huntsville 

Item, Mobile 

Register, Mobile 
Advertiser, Montgomery 
Journal, Montgomery 
News, Opelika 


Florida 

Press, Fort Myers 
News, DeLand 

News, Miami 

Herald, Sanford 
Star-Telegram, Lakeland 
Independent, St. Petersburg 
Times, St. Petersburg 
Record, St. Augustine 
News, Palm Beach 

Sun, Gainesville 

Tribune, Tampa 

Times, Tampa 

Sentinel, Orlando 
Reporter-Star, Orlando 
Herald, Miami 
Times-Union, Jacksonville 
Journal, Jacksonville 
Post, West Palm Beach 


Georgia 
Times-Enterprise, 
Ledger, Columbus 
Herald, Augusta 
Journal, Atlanta 
Constitution, Atlanta 
Journal-Herald, Waycross 
News, Savannah 


Thomasville 


Newspapers 


Observer, Moultrie 
Herald, Albany 


Kentucky 
Sun, Paducah 


Louisiana 

American-Press, Lake Charles 
Advertiser, LaFayette 
Item-Tribune, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans 
Daily States, New Orleans 
News-Star, Monroe 

Times, Shreveport 
State-Times, Baton Pouge 


Mississippi 
Herald, Gulfport 
Commonwealth, Greenwood 


North Carolina 


Tribune, Concord 
Observer, Charlotte 
Advance, Elizabeth City 
News, Charlotte 

Post, Salisbury 

Free Press, Kinston 
Dispatch, Henderson 
Record, Hickory 
Observer, Fayetteville 
Citizen, Asheville 
Times, Asheville 
Gazette, Gastonia 
News, Greensboro 
Sentinel, Winston-Salem 
Times, Raleigh 
Telegram, Rocky Mount 
News & Observer, Raleigh 


South Carolina 


Record, Columbia 

Herald, Rock Hill 
Sun-Citizen, Spartanburg 
State, Columbia 

News & Courier, Charleston 
Item, Sumter 


Tennessee 


News, Chattanooga 

Sentinel, Knoxville 

Journal, Knoxville 

Banner, Nashville 

Democrat-Sun, Greeneville 

Press, Memphis 

The Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis 

Leaf-Chronicle. Clarkesville 

Herald, Columbia 


Virginia 


Leader, Staunton 
News-Leader, Staunton 
News, Lynchburg 
Advance, Lynchburg 
Review, Clifton Forge 
News-Leader, Richmond 
Star, Winchester 

Daily Star, Fredericksburg 
News, Danville 

Bee, Danville 

Register, Danville 
Times, Roanoke 
World-News, Roanoke 


Virginia-Tennessee 
Herald Courier, Bristol 
News, Bristol 


"Sell it South Throu gh Newspapers’ 
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F. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mgr 
O. E. Everett, Adv. Mgr. 


Phone Wisconsin 6081 


L 
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Area comprising the 


Dairy Rise Buy 
Aiberally in Summer 2 


OW, when general farmers have little coming in and 

much going out, Dairymen’s League members are re- 

ceiving the biggest milk checks of the year. Yet their 
expenses are comparatively low as the cows are out on pas- 
ture, requiring little commercial feed. 


Almost one-half of the average New York State dairy farm 
is devoted to pasture. And the cows harvest this pasture 
crop without expense to their owner, For this reason, the 
most prosperous months for the Dairymen’s League member 
are May, June, July and August. 


It is good business to use extra space in the Dairymen’s 
League News during the coming summer months, rather than 
wait until fall, as is usual in advertising to the general farmer. 
This paper is read by EVERY active member of the Dairy- 
men’s League because it supplies him with vital market news, 
unbiased by any other interest. The coming issues will reach 
him when he is in the mood to buy, not only for current needs, 
but for long-delayed improvements and investment equipment. 


Build up the “valley” in your sales graph by adding the 
Dairymen’s League News to your summer schedule. The 
rate is very reasonable, 50c a line for circulation averaging 
70,000. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


NEW YORK 
120 West 42nd Street DAI CHICAGO 


eague 


NEWS 


John D. Ross 


The Dairy Paper of the 


New York City Milk-Shed" 
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9 
M E N S 10 South LaSalle Street 


Phone State 3652 


of sales executives each was in- 
vited to bring with him one chart 
made within his own establish- 
ment, which had failed fully to per- 
form its avowed function. Four 
of the five charts fell into the class 
illustrated by Chart “D,” in that 
they either tried to compare apples 
with peaches, with naturally mis- 
leading results, or that they over- 
looked the semi-logarithmic pro- 
ductive feature which more and 
more is coming to the rescue of 
the sorely beset user of graphic 
charts. 

It will be time well spent for 
any sales executive depending 
upon graphic charts for data on 
which to base his decisions, to 
have an expert spend an evening— 
or many evenings—to check up the 
accuracy of the sales executive's 
impressions. 

It was nothing short of amazing 
to me recently to find how easily 
I was misled by chartings which 
were not in the least misleading 
to an expert—although the expert 
bitterly criticized their form. My 
evening was not entirely spoiled 
when I was able to point out to 
this expert that one chart which 
he had studied rather carefully was 
not only the “unfortunate type of 
visualization” which he proclaimed 
it, but also had positively misled 
him. 

Figures may lie—liars may 
figure—but I nominate graphic 
charts made by novices as_per- 
jurers! 


“I have seen a copy of the re- 
print entitled, ‘A Survey of Mer- 
chandising Trends in the Radio 
Field,’ written by your Mr. Roy 
W. Johnson. 

“T certainly want to compliment 
you on this exceptionally fine piece 
of research work. I am intimately 
familiar with research work myself 
along this same general line. How- 
ever, your survey strikes me as an 
exceptionally fine piece of work, 
and the results of same should be 
in the hands of every man engaged 
in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of radio apparatus. 

“Would it be too much for me 
to ask you to please send me three 
copies of this reprint? I should 
like to send copies to friends of 
mine in the Radio Corporation or- 
ganization, as well as retain a copy 
for my files.’.—Austin C. Lescar- 
boura. 


The home with the telephone is the 


market for your goods 


Every manufacturer who advertises has occa- 
sion to ask himself this question: Where is 
the market for my goods? How can I divide 
the people of this country into those whom 
I can reach and sell easily and those on whom 
it does not pay to spend money or effort? 

All sorts of measuring sticks and divining 
rods have been applied to population. The 
distribution of the income tax has been one 
guide. The ownership of a home is another. 
The possession of a motor car a third. All 
these have their advantages, but all are super- 
s2ded by the thoroughness, comprehensive- 
ness and definiteness of the telephone list. 
Here are 8,419,668 homes with telephones 
(disregarding all business connections) which 
have risen to a certain standard of living, of 
incomes, of expenditure, that makes the tele- 
phone necessary and possible. The presence 
of this simple device divides that family from 
all others who have not yet reached the tele- 
phone state of prosperity. 

Since there must be a division of some 
kind, since it is obviously impossible to sell 
the entire population of the United States, 
since it is absolutely necessary to concentrate 
on those who are able to buy and who are 


reachable by advertising and other selling 
appeals, the telephone is the surest index. It 
draws a line through population. One-third 
of the country’s homes have telephones and it 
is conservative to estimate that they buy two- 
thirds of the advertised commodities sold. 

It is a good thing for the national adver- 
tiser to aim at—market coverage of the eight 
and one half million families who have tele- 
phones—and obviously the telephone sub- 
scriber circulation of a number of magazines 
must be added together to total more than 
eight and a half million. _ 

The telephone market has been staked out 
and more and more sales and advertising 
managers are using the distribution of the 
telephone to check up the distribution of 
their own product. The telephone is one of 
the surest indexes of buying power and it 
likewise points the way to the best adver- 
tising mediums. 

Because in the ten years (1915-1924) The 
Digest has continuously circularized telephone 
subscribers, it has increased its circulation 
to more than 1,300,000 copies per week and 
can make to all manufacturers of nationally 
advertised products this definite statement: 


The home with 
a telephone is the 
best market 
and the best million telephone 
homes are subscribers 


The literary Digest 
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**The Proof of the Pudding is in the Eating’’ 


There Must be Some 
Plums in Vhis Pudding 


ANY INQUIRIES are being made as to how 

The Christian Science Monitor’s**new plan’? is 

working out. (Under this plan three regional editions 

are published daily, carrying regional advertising 
at regional rates. ) 


April, 1925, was the first month of the new plan, and 
the Monitor’s advertising lineage showed an increase 


of 44% over April, 1924. 


Atlantic, Central and Pacific editions 
Rates and circulation data on request 


The Christian Science Monitor 


PuBLIisHED AT 107 Fatmoutu Srt., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

270 Madison Ave. 1458 McCormick Bldg. 625 Market St. 
LONDON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 

2, Adelphi Terrace 1658 Union Trust Bldg. 620 Van Nuys Bldg. 
PARIS DETROIT SEATTLE 

56, Faubourg Saint Honore 455 Book Bldg. 763 Empire Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 

802 Fox Bldg. 705 Commerce Bldg. 1022 N. W. Bank Bldg. 


Average Daily Net Paid for April, 105,429 
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When a Buyer Cancels Because the 
Market Drops Suddenly 


Recent Legal Decisions Rendered On Unfair Competition, 
Exclusive Agency Contracts, Trade Marks and Cancellations 


Cancellations—Contracts—Vari- 
ation between Order and Accept- 
ance. Wholesaler in Macon, 
Georgia, placed order with refiner 
at New Orleans for quantity of 
sugar, and when market declined 
refused to accept balance of order 
which had already been shipped. 
Sugar was warehoused in Macon, 
and sold by refiner for buyer’s ac- 
count. District Court awarded 
damages to refiner. Appealed di- 
rect to Supreme Court, which 
affirmed the judgment. A. B. Small 
Co. vs. American Sugar Refining 
Co. 45S, Ct., 295. 

The above case is of interest 
because of variations in the word- 
ing of the orders and acceptances 
which the buyer claimed voided 
the contracts. In this connection 
the court lays emphasis upon the 
history of the transaction, saying: 

“The orders and acceptances 
were both prepared by the refiner 
-——a circumstance strongly suggest- 
ing that they were intended to be 
in accord. After the acceptances 
were given, both parties in several 
ways affirmatively treated the or- 
ders as effectively accepted. Not 
until this action was brought was 
a variance suggested. In such cir- 
cumstances a court should be 
solicitous to find, as the parties 
evidently did before they became 
hostile, an accord between the two 
instruments.” 


Employment Contracts. Banking 
house in Russia made contract to 
employ New York representative 
for $6,000 a year. At termination 
of contract, $18,000 were due in 
arrears. Employee agreed to ac- 
cept certain specified payments in 
partial settlement; “Balance pay- 
able upon the reopening of your 
Petrograd office.” At the end of 
a year there was no immediate 
prospect of the reopening of this 
office, suit was brought, and judg- 
ment secured in District Court 
(Calif.) On appeal, Circuit Court 
affirmed this judgment, and held 
that agreement by employee to 


accept deferred payments was 
without consideration and unen- 
forceable as a contract. Also held 
that agreement to wait for the re- 
opening of the office bound the 
representative to wait only a rea- 
sonable time. Banque Russo-Asiat- 
ique vs. Dolch, 3 F. (2nd) 266. 


Measure of Damages for Breach 
of Sales Contract. Contract placed 
through broker for quantity of salt 
pickles, with clause giving option 
to buyer at a certain price until a 
specified date. Upon receipt of 
samples, buyer rejected the goods 
on the grounds of inferior quality, 
but continued to hold out encour- 
agement to broker that contract 
might be carried out. Market was 
declining, and pickles were ulti- 
mately sold to Reid, Murdoch & 
Company, suit being brought for 
the difference between price re- 
ceived and contract price. Held 
by District Court (Ill) and 
affirmed on appeal, that the date 
when contract was broken was 
date when negotiations with the 
broker ceased, and not the earlier 
date when sample was rejected. 
Henning vs. W. S. Hallman Co., 
3 F. (2nd) 229. 


Partial Deliveries—Buyer’s Re- 
sponsibility to Inspect. Controv- 
ersy over sales contract for pur- 
chase of 500,000 barrel staves, 
buyer agreeing to inspect at point 
of shipment and accept partial 
deliveries in car lots. Buyer failed 
to do this, and when material piled 
up at shipping point, seller at- 
tempted to make new agreement 
to inspect at destination. Suit was 
brought by the buyer to enforce 
performance of contract. District 
Court (Ky.) directed a verdict for 
the seller. On appeal this was 
affirmed, Circuit Court holding 
that buyer was bound under orig- 
inal contract to make inspections 
at shipping point. Seller’s pro- 
posed modification providing for 
inspection at destination ‘unen- 
forceable because never accepted 
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by buyer. Blei et al vs. Asher, 
3 F. (2nd) 210. 


Sale by Sample—No warranty of 
quality when buyer selects his own 
samples for inspection. Packing 
house bought 400 cases of eggs 
from wholesale dealer, and sent 
representative to storage ware- 
house to examine for quality. 
Samples were examined from ten 
cases, supplied by the storage com- 
pany on written order from the 
seller who was not present at the 
examination. Shipment was ac- 
cepted, but quality turned out to 
be inferior to samples examined. 
Suit to recover difference between 
contract price and price actually 
received on resale by purchaser. 
Judgment for seller in District 
Court, and affirmed by Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


“Tf the vendor affords the vendee 
opportunity of inspection .. . and 
the vendee inspects a portion of 
the goods which he calls for and 
fails to examine the remainder 
which he is given the opportunity 
to inspect, he cannot claim in the 
absence of an express agreement to 
that effect that what he did exam- 
ine constituted a ‘sample’ to which 
the remainder, which he might 
have examined, was warranted to 
conform.” Cudahy Packing Co. 
vs. Narzisenfeld. 3 F (2nd) 567. 


Exclusive Agency Contracts— 
What Constitutes “Doing Busi- 
ness” Within a State. The Bar- 
row-Chevrolet Company, local 
dealer for the Chevrolet Motor 
Company in South Carolina, was 
served with a summons and com- 
plaint as the agent of the manufac- 
turer, in an action brought in the 
state courts. Federal Court was 
called upon to determine the status 
of the local corporation, whether 
legally the agent of the manufac- 
turer, thus bringing the manufac- 
turer within the jurisdiction of the 
State courts. It was held that the 
contract between the parties was 
a contract of sale and did not 
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Who is 
this 
Fellow? 


He’s a WELL-TO-DO 
MAN —It has been re- 
peatedly claimed for 
THE ROTARIAN that 
its subscribers _repre- 
sent unusual purchas- 
ing power. Here is the 
proof: 


Available income statis- 
tics indicate income of 
Rotarians as follows: 


$ 5,000 or less......... 27% 
5,000 to $10,000...... 43% 
10,000 to 25,000...... 25% 


25,000 and over....... 


7 3% have incomes above 
$5,000 and only 27% be- 
low—just check these 
percentages against 
those on the average cir- 
culation list. 


He’s a fellow 


worth 
talking to! 


ROTJARIAN 
THE MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 


Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street 


CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 
7 W. 16th St., New York 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
San Francisco, Seattle 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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constitute an agency, in spite of 
provisions giving manufacturer the 
right to “inspect all records and 
accounts,” etc. Manufacturer 
therefore was not “doing business” 
in the State of South Carolina in 
such sense that it could be served 
with a process there. S. B. Mc- 
Master, Inc., vs. Chevrolet Motor 
Co, 3 F. (2nd) 469. 


Unfair Competition—Selling Be- 
low Cost for Advertising Purposes 
Not Illegal Price Discrimination. 
Champion Spark Plug Company 
contracted to supply Ford Motor 
Company with practically its total 
requirements at a price below 
actual cost, with the expectation of 
advertising its product as “stand- 
ard equipment for Fords,” and 
making up the loss on replacement 
sales. At about the time when the 
business had begun to be profit- 
able, another concern put out 
a spark plug, mainly through the 
5 and 10 cent stores, describing it 
on the carton as “Standard for 
Fords.” Held by Circuit Court of 
Appeals that the words “Standard 
for Fords” meant the standard 
spark plug equipment at the Ford 
factory—in other words, Champion 
plugs. Decree of District Court 
granting injunction to Champion 
Company affirmed. 

As a part of its defense, defend- 
ant claimed that selling below cost 
to the Ford Company was an il- 
legal discrimination in price within 
the meaning of the Clayton Act. 
This the court denied, on the 
ground that it left the field for re- 
placement business open to all fair 
competitors. “The furnishing of 
factory equipment at less than cost 
seems to present a not unfair an- 
alogy to cost of advertising.” S. S. 
Kresge Co. vs. Champion Spark 
Plug Co. 3 F (2nd) 415. 


Trade Marks—Trade Names— 
Unfair Competition. Action for 
preliminary injunction restraining 
the Washburn Crosby Company 
from the use of “Gold Medal” as 
a trade-mark for prepared pancake 
flour. Granted by District Court 
(N. Y.). Evidence showed that 
Washburn Crosby Co., and its pre- 
decessors had used “Gold Medal” 
for wheat flour since 1874. France 
Milling Company had used “Gold 
Medal” as a trade-mark for pre- 
pared pancake flour since 1904, 
without objection by Washburn 
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Crosby; the latter in fact had sold 
the France Company wheat flour 
for use in its finished product. In 
1923 Washburn Crosby filed an 
application in the patent office for 
the registration of “Gold Medal” 
for prepared pancake flour. This 
was finally canceled by the exam- 
iner of interferences, and this suit 
followed. The court granted the 
motion for injunction mainly on 
the ground that Washburn Crosby, 
in consenting to the use by plain- 
tiff of the name “Gold Medal” for 
twenty years, was barred by laches 
from preventing its continued use, 
and was therefore to be restrained 
from entering into direct competi- 
tion with the plaintiff under the 
same name. France Milling Co. vs. 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 3 F. (2nd) 
k +4 


Management Association 
Plans European Trip 


The American Management As- 
sociation will conduct a Manage- 
ment Mission to Europe, leaving 
New York August 15 and return- 
ing September 29, for the purpose 
of giving a selected group of 
American business men an oppor- 
tunity to view economic conditions 
in the principal countries of 
Europe, and of giving a few Amer- 
ican business managers an oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand what 
some of the more important Euro- 
pean business houses are doing in 
management methods. 

Membership in the Management 
Mission to Europe is by invitation 
only and is restricted to those who 
are definitely concerned with some 
phase of business management. 
The mission will travel as a unit, 
and committees will be organized 
to specialize on certain phases of 
management, such as_ production 
management, sales management, 
personnel management and labor 
problems. Conferences will be held 
in each important city with busi- 
ness and industrial leaders, govern- 
ment officials and economists. 

Edward Ewing Pratt, former 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, ‘will act as 
secretary and managing director of 
the mission. The itinerary includes 
Liverpool, Birmingham, London, 
Rotterdam, Cologne, Essen, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Munich, Venice, 
Milan, Geneva, and Paris, among 
other cities of interest. 
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A Few of Those Who Are Going to Help 
Their Salesmen This Summer by Sending 
Them Summer Sales Tips Every Monday 


Minneapolis Drug Company Bank Savings Life Insurance Co. 
Manhattan Woolen Mills Stewart Manufacturing Co. 
Northwestern Life Insurance Co. Humphrey Company 

J. G. Cherry Company The Pompeian Company 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Company Multibestos Company 

Drackett Chemical Company Pillsbury Flour Mills 

DeSoto Paint Manufacturing Co. M. S. Wright Company 

The Manifold Company Goodyear Manufacturing Co. 
Color Craft Company Wisconsin Electric Co. 

Holland Furnace Company Hibben Hollweg & Company 
Continental Jewelry Company The Auto Call Company 

Van Dorn Iron Works Coppes Brothers and Zook 

The Argus Manufacturing Co. Miller and Hart 

The Abbott Laboratories The Limoges China Company 
The Hooven Chicago Company True Shape Hosiery Company 
A. G. Morse & Company Burlington Basket Company 
Austin Nichols & Company G. Felsenthal & Sons 

Albert Pick & Company American Multigraph Sales Co. 
Paul Schulze Biscuit Company Whitaker Paper Company 
Schaeffer Pen Company Douglas Candy Company 
Dainty Maid Wear Company Indianapolis Stove Company 
Houch Piano Company The Fiske Tire Company 
American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. International Correspondence Schools 
Northwestern Chemical Company International Heat Regulator Co. 


DARTNELL—1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


We are interested in helping our salesmen to get more business this Summer and would 
like information regarding your Summer Sales campaign material. 


Company Title 
Address Line of Business sang 
City. 


For the attention of 


Says Radio Trade Will Find Solution 
To Its Own Sales Problems 


Official of Radio Corporation of America Comments On 
Sales Management’s Survey of Radio Marketing Methods 


Editor, Sales Management: 
Having read with a good deal of 
interest the article in the March 21 
issue of Sales Management on 
“Merchandising Trends in the 
Radio Field” by Mr. Roy W. John- 
son, let me congratulate you and 
Mr. Johnson on the preparation of 
this manuscript, which I consider 
to be a thoughtful analysis and a 
good presentation of a very com- 
plex problem with which the radio 
industry is confronted. Mr. John- 
son states frankly his conviction as 
to the type of dealer that he feels 
should be given preference in the 
handling of radio receivers, but at 
the same time the article contains 
no evidence of bias or favoritism. 


The Radio Corporation has given 
a good deal of study to the prob- 
lem of the proper distribution of 
radio apparatus, and we have come 
to the conclusion that the present 
is not quite the correct time to lay 
down a definite formula as a basis 
of operation. 


Changes Must Be Gradual 


The answers you have already 
received indicate that a consider- 
able majority of distributors hand- 
ling radio apparatus are in favor of 
selected methods of distribution, 
restricted territories, restriction as 
to the number of lines to be car- 
ried, and restricted methods of sale 
in confining the jobber’s business 
to certain dealers having predeter- 
mined qualifications. 

It occasionally happens that in 
an effort to bring about an ideal 
condition, laws are passed and 
rules are promulgated presenting 
to certain groups the English 
translation of “Verboten,” com- 
monly heard during the recent 
World War and a word which 
Americans despise; for, as you are 
well aware, the American public 
does not take kindly to restric- 
tions, The effect of such action 
does not always produce the ex- 
pected results, particularly when 
an attempt is made to hasten ideal 
conditions. 


Restrictions in industry can only 
bring about improved conditions 
when the industry itself is pre- 
pared to receive such restrictions 
and when all basic conditions are 
capable of ‘maintaining the contin- 
ued growth of the industry when 
such restrictions are imposed. 

The Radio Corporation has felt 
from the beginning that as the 
public gradually gauged relative 
values in radio sets, and as dealers 
determined public reactions, trade 
conditions would settle into ap- 
proved and recognized channels. 
The radio industry up to date has 
been singularly free from artificial 
restraints. 


Problems Will Be Solved 


Exclusive franchises and restric- 
ted territory are simply the “weed- 
ing out” process, put into merchan- 
dising terms. Natural economic 
processes are working in that di- 
rection as well. The dealers who 
have no sense of responsibility 
towards the public, gradually will 
weed themselves out of the picture, 
if the early history and subsequent 
development of other American in- 
dustries are repeated in radio. 

We should always bear in mind 
that the radio industry is but four 
years old. Its phenomenal growth 
is based less upon the sound foun- 
dation of proper dealer outlets 
than upon the unprecedented pub- 
lic demand. If the placing upon 
the radio industry of the restric- 
tions which your questions suggest 
will strengthen the foundation 
upon which it must be built, by 
creating strong and efficient retail 
outlets, then the policy of impos- 
ing such restrictions is sound. 

I am not at this time prepared 
to present the numerous argu- 
ments for and against the above 
proposition. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that the radio manufacturers 
still ‘have several goals to attain 
in production and sales before the 
industry can be considered on as 
sound a basis as other industries 
which have accomplished their 
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development through a 
period of time. 


I am confident, however, that a 
solution to all the problems “acing 
the industry will shortly be found. 
Every industry has had pioneer 
stages of development which are 
accompanied by many problems. 
Just as a solution has been found 
in other industries, so it will be 
found in radio. I view the present 
situation with duly tempered 
optimism.—E. E. Bucher, general 
sales manager, Radio Corporation 
of America. 


longer 


Postum Ad is Awarded 
Gold Medal 


Young & Rubicam, advertising 
agents, Philadelphia, were awarded 
the gold medal for the production 
of the “best planned and most 
artistic advertisement” of 1924. 
The prize medal was awarded to 
Arthur W. Munn, art director for 
Young & Rubicam, at the Fourth 
Annual Commercial Art Exhibit, 
held recently at the Art Center, 
New York City. The winning 
advertisement exploited Postum, 
and bore the caption “Once in 
Every Woman’s Life.” 


In addition to the advertise- 
ment’s being singled out as best 
planned and most artistic, the 
illustration accompanying it—the 
work of Pruett Carter—received 
first honorable mention. 


Devoe & Raynolds Open 
Seventeenth of Chain 


Devoe & Raynolds have opened 
the seventeenth of a chain of retail 
paint stores, in Detroit, Michigan. 
The Devoe & Raynolds retail 
stores are established and main- 
tained for the purpose of studying 
and trying out new merchandising 
plans and methods, which, when 
found successful, are passed on to 
Devoe dealers throughout the 
country. 
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Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 


1,000 Rooms all with Bath 
Rates $3.00 and upwards 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


400 Rooms and Bath 


Conveniently located in the heart of Indianapolis 
Washington Street (National Trail) at Kentucky Ave. 


Management, R. L. MEYER 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


DAYTON, OHIO 
THE MIAMI HOTEL a ae 


COLUMBUS . a 5 cpeeN 
\ Brant / 
’ ' ‘lle ” fordsv + ond > Brandt 
301 Rooms Rates $2.50 and up Danville ® Craw’ 5 Richm ——\F 
Management, J. M. BERES _ NS < rANAPOL'S ‘ ~~ Lchillicotbe 
——— | Hamilton 


TOLEDO, OHIO we? Vili Aig € ve 
- pai al , 
THE HOTEL SECOR _— 


338 Rooms. Rates $2.50 and up 
Two Restaurants and Lunch Room 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The General Forbes Hotel 


Most centrally located hotel in Pittsburgh 
600 Rooms 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
HOTEL SENECA 


350 Rooms 
A favorite stopping place with Sales Managers 
Test our service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE MORRISON HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms each with Bath 
The Home of the Terrace Garden 


ERIE, PA. 
THE LAWRENCE HOTEL 


170 Rooms. Rates $2.00 and up 
Garage convenient 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
THE TEN Eyck HOTEL 


400 Rooms 
Rates $2.50 and up 


A 2,500-Mile Field 


HE sales executive, today, who expects to 

keep in close contact with his salesmen, 
with his customers, with market conditions 
and with competition can no longer do this by 
remaining in his office week after week. He 
finds it imperative now to get out into the ter- 
ritory, to discuss problems and policies with 
his trade, and to develop closer cooperation 
with his men. A tendency is growing to abol- 
ish the large sales conventions and rather to 
hold local sales conferences frequently with a 
few of the men in the various territories. 


To the executive who wants accurate up-to- 
date information on conditions in the country 
today, we strongly recommend the 2,500 mile 
field trip outlined above. 


The President and Sales Manager of a well- 
known Chicago firm completed this tour in 
two weeks during last October. Already their 
experiences have proven of considerable value 
to this organization and as a result many new 
features have been added to their work. 
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Trip on Hard Roads 


Of course no one will follow the exact trip 
as outlined above, but we recommend it for 


several good reasons. Every mile on this 2,500 
mile tour is either concrete, asphaltum, brick 
or some similar hard pavement. Forty cities 
are included on the schedule, while many more 
can be visited if desired. The five largest cities 
in the country are included and likewise many 
of the smaller towns and even villages can be 
made. Every possible viewpoint can be ob- 
tained, and all conditions studied first-hand. 


CHICAGO, ILL. _ 


Most of the towns are fairly close together, 
so that the jumps between can be covered at 
noon or in the evening. This gives the maxi- 
mum time for calls and conferences with sales- 
men. A further feature of this trip which will 
make a strong appeal to executives is the 
excellent hotels which will be found along the 
route where the facilities, comforts, food and 
hospitality are unusual. 


For further details we will be glad to have you write 
to the Travel Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


NEW YORK 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


WASHINGTON 
THE WILLARD 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE DRAKE HOTEL 


Over-looking Lake Michigan 
- The Choice Hotel for Conventions 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE HOTEL TULLER 


Central location facing Grand Circus Park. 
Garage convenient. Rates $3.00 and up. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
THE DESHLER HOTEL 


400 Rooms. Rates $3.50 and up. 
Opposite State Capitol Building. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE SOUTHERN HOTEL 


345 Rooms all with Bath 
Minimum Rate, $4.00 per day 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
THE VAN CURLER HOTEL 


Opened May 8, 1925 
Member of American Hote s Corporation 
Located at entrance to bridge over Mohawk River 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE SHERMAN HOTEL 


New addition opened in May , 
The favorite hotel for sales executives and salesmen 
Rates $3.00 and up 
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Missouri-KansasCombine 
Hit by Commission 


The Missouri-Kansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association has _ been 
ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to discontinue certain 
business practices which have been 
designated by the commission as 
unfair competition. 

According to the findings in the 
case, one of the purposes of the 
association was to deal collectively 
with the competition involved in 
manufacturers who sell direct to 
retailers and at the same time to 
wholesale grocers. Until 
1920, the members of this associa- 
tion handled the products of the 
Procter & Gamble Company, up 
to which time it had been the 
policy of that company to distrib- 
ute its goods in that territory 
exclusively through jobbers. 

At that time, however, Procter 
& Gamble inaugurated a policy of 
selling both to retailers and whole- 
salers at the same price for equal 
quantities purchased, thus becom- 
ing a competitor of the members 
of the association. Thereupon the 
association discontinued buying 
Procter &.Gamble’s products and 
pushed the sales of competitive 
brands, entering upon a vigorous 
campaign to replace the company’s 
products on the retailers’ shelves 
with the products of other manu- 
facturers who announced their con- 
tinued loyalty to the jobber as 
their channel of distribution. : 

: These acts were classified by 
the Federal- Trade Commission: as 
conspiracy and unfair competition. 


Public Ledger Gompany ; 


Publishes Tabloid ‘ 


- The Philadelphia Public Ledger 


_ has announced the purchase of the 
Philadelphia North American. The 
papers will be merged under~the 
name of the Public Hpdger - 
North American, 

Beginning May 18, the Public 
Ledger started publication of a 
ewe newspaper called the Sun, 
morning. The new paper will con- 
tain Associated Press news and 
photo features and service of the 
Public Ledger itself. It is de- 
signed to have abroad popular 
appeal. 
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July, . 


June Conventions 
and Meetings 


June 1-3—Second district con- 
vention, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

June a-<hdvatilion Managers’ 
Conference, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

June 2-3—Special meeting of 
executives of Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., at Seaview Golf 
Club, Absecon, New Jersey. 

June 3-5—Ninth district con- 
vention, .Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Centerville, 
Iowa. 

June 4—Meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers’ Asso- 


ciation, Inc., Machinery Club, 
New York. 

June 8-10—Summer Convention 
of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, Briarcliff Lodge, 
New York. 


Enquirer Will Build 
$3,000,000 Plant 
A modern $3,000,000 newspaper 


plant, a fourteen-story stone and 
marble building, will be construc- 
ted by the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
during the next year.. The En- 
quirer will occupy. the first five 
stories, and the other nine will be 
rented out to business | and profes- 
sional men. 

The entire basement floor will 
be given over to the news press 
facilities of the Enquirer. Sixteen 


- units of high speed presses will be 


installed, and one of the largest 
color presses in the,Middle West, 
according to the annguncement. 
The new building, will be erec- 
ted in three separate units. The 
Enquirer will continue to operate 


at its presetit locétfeh during con- 
-«struction ‘eperations. 


Green & Van Sant Have 
New Accounts 


The Green & Van Sant Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Maryland, for- 
merly the H. B. Green Company 
and Van Sant & Gompany, have 


“secured the following’ accounts: 


The National Radio Institute, 
Washington, D. @.°! Linthicum 
Stone Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Edward R. Burch & Com- 
pany, S. X. Hooper Company, and 
El Principal Cigar. 
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Procter & Gamble Use 
Novel Salesman Test 


An interesting method of testing 
salesman efficiency has been de- 
veloped by Procter & Gamble, in 
which a number of people rate 
each salesman on twelve points. 
These points are covered by the 
following questions: 

1. How does he impress people 


by his physique and bearing? 
Favorable? Satisfactory? Poor? 
Repulsive? 


2. How does his voice affect 


people? Very pleasant? Agree- 
able? Unnoticed? Weak? Dis- 
agreeable? 


3. Does he strike out for himself 
in locating prospects and planning 
approaches? 

4. How does he study each pros- 
pect, his needs, and attitudes? 

5. Does he stay with a proposi- 
tion in spite of difficulties? 

6. Does he boost the company? 
Does he dominate an interview, 
take the lead in the conversation? 

7. Does he get information from 
prospects without arousing antag- 
onism and does he avoid contro- 
versies with his trade? 

8. Can he tell a good story and 
hold attention? 

9. Does he use good judgment 
in handling complicated situations? 

10. How much does he take part 
in social and community affairs? 
Is he well and favorably known in 
his community? 

11. Does he usually put in full 
hours? Is he on the job regularly? 

12. Does he impress people as 
sincere? 


Auto Manufacturers Offer 
Mexico Loan 


American automobile manufac- 
turers have offered the Mexican 
government a $30,000,000 loan pro- 
viding the money is used for build- 
ing roads throughout the country 
and especially an international 
highway from Mexico City toward 
the United States border. Accord- 
ing to newspapers which quote 
semi-official sources, the loan will 
be guaranteed by a recently im- 
posed special tax on each liter of 
gasoline sold. It is said American 
automobile manufacturers who are 
over-produced hope to find a wide 
market here if roads are built. The 
loan offer is being considered by 
the government. 


AML PLDS TOTES 


The Big Buyer Who 
Kicks On Price 


(Continued from page 796) 


knocks it. The man who actually 
does the buying is then forced to 
buy on the doubtful recommenda- 
tions—the likes and dislikes—of 
his clerical force, rather than on a 
record of the actual performance 
of the machine. 

That’s why we are getting away 
from trial selling, which after all, 
in our opinion, is nothing but a 
poor crutch for the salesman who 
cannot or will not think in bigger 
terms—who cannot or will not 
take the time to sell the prospect 
on the idea of making a real sur- 
vey of his accounting requirements 
so that he will know—not guess— 
what is actually required in the 
way of equipment. 


Cooperation is Theme of 
Texas Retailers 


The development of a clearer 
understanding of the manufactur- 
ers’ viewpoint on the matter of 
relationships with retailers will be 
the aim of the convention of the 
Texas Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion to be held in San Antonio 
June 9-10, David N. Mosessohn, 
executive chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Dress Industries of Amer- 
ica, will be the principal speaker. 

“Cooperation the Manufacturer 
Needs from the Retailer” will be 
one of the principal topics for dis- 
cussion. Other problems which 
will be brought up are: “Memo” 
shipments; the shipment of goods 
other than the ordered sizes and 
colors, etc.; and price inconsisten- 
cies on alleged “pattern” model 
dresses. 


The Audak Company of New 
York, makers of the “Selectron,” 
a device for linking up the radio 
receiving set to the sound cham- 
ber of the phonograph, has placed 
its account with Hommann, Tar- 
cher & Connell of New York City. 


Lucien M. Brouillette, Chicago, 
has secured the account of the 
Swanberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Swanberg 
pencils. 


retail outlets 


e 


Dealer interest 
becomes 

dealer influence 

4) when the dealer owns 

| the magazine he reads 
More than 100,000 identified 


dealers read and own 


The Elks Magazine 


Su 


for example :— 


12,000 Auto Dealers 9,000 Furniture Dealers 
3,000 Shoe = 6,000 Jewelry * 
3,500 H’dware“ 6,000 Drug ” 
2,000 Piano “ 5,000 Haberdashery“ 
1,500 Tobacco “ 1,200 Lumber sa 

55,000 General Merchants 


Magazine 
850,000 I-d-e-n-t-i-f-i-e-d Subscribers 
50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Publishers» of ‘class * papers 
have long complained of the 
favoritism which advertising 
agents show toward publica- 
tions of large circulation. They are positive that 
the bigger commission is the lure. There may be 
agents who are influenced by the commission, but 
the principal reason advertising agents do not put 
more advertising in business papers is the publish- 
er’s fault. He won't do anything to make it easier 
for the agent to do business with him; on the con- 
trary he tries to make it just as hard as possible 
for an agent to use his space. Take the matter of 
page size for example. The other day a Chicago 
agency developed a plan for a client that called for 
the use of twenty-nine financial papers. A special 
zinc-etching to fit the.space was required. Here is 
the list of publications chosen, the! page size of 
each, and the space to be used: 


Too Many Sizes 
Among Business 
Publications 


Financial Digest (7-x 10) Page 
Nation’s Business (7-5/8 x 10-1/2 1/2” 
Chicago Banker (9 x 12) Lfz * 
Chicago Commerce (7-1/2 x 10-1/2) Page 
Economist (7-7/8 x 11) 1/2” 
Ill. Journal of Commerce (7-1/2 x 10) Page 
Manufacturers News (7-1/2 x 10-1/2) Page 
Investment News : @ x#¥F1) i722? 
Boston Commercial (15—2/3 x 21-3/7) 336 li. 
Commercial Bulletin (15-2/3. x.21-3/7) 336 li. 
Financial News “(9-3/4 x’ 15—-5/7) 336 h. 
Boston News Bureau (12 x 17-1/2) 336 li. 
U. S. Investor (6-3/4 x 10) 1/2 p. 
Commercial West (6-1/2 x 11) 2” 
American Banker (7-1/8 x 10) 2? 
American Bankers Ass’n. Jr. *:(7=1/8°%, 10k 0 S720” 
Annalist ~ “#(23S8/2 x 14-9/14) - 336 1h 
Bank Director (6-3/4 x 10-1/7) 1/2 p. 
Bankers Magazine (41/2.x.8) _. 2°" 
‘Commerce & Finance (6-1/2 x 11) °:* iz" 
Commercial (N.’ Y.) -{16-2/3:x 21-1/7) 3361i. 
Com’l. & Fin. Chronicle (6-1/2 x 10-6/7) 1/2 p. 
Financial Age ‘(6-3/4 x 1) v2." 
‘Financial World (6-3/4 x11) 172” 
’Forbes Magazine (6-3/4 x 10-6/7) afar t. sis 
Journal of Commerce (16-273: x 21-1/7) « 336 His: pee 
Magazine of Wall Street (6-3/4 x 10-3/4) /2p. 
“Wall Street Journal {46-677 ‘x: 19~4/7) 336 li. 
(15-1/4 x 20-1/2) 336 li. 


Wall Street News 


this list, and realized the 
vast amount of detail work required in getting up 
twenty-five different size drawings, making twenty- 
five different sige engravings,-and looking after all 
the details of the campaign, besides, they soon 
‘changed their minds. The agéncy was quite willing 
‘to use these financial papers, but the publishers 
‘through their coolness to standard page sizes killed. 
‘what might have been a very profitable advertising 


When the agents saw 


‘contract. When the agency added the cost ‘of thée- 


‘space to the cost of the additional art work, en- 
‘gravings and handling of the campaign in the finan- 
cial papers, it decided to use two metropolitan 
newspapers with national coverage among business 
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‘Put More Sales 


jnen:instead. Who would blame them? There is 
little excuse for the hundred and one odd sizes of 
business publications. Such lack of standardiza- 
tion is costing the advertisers money; it is costing 
the publishers money and it contributes 
materially to the high cost of distribution. 


very 


The Associated Ad 
Clubs Pick a Sales 
Manager for President 


If there can be any 
lingering doubt as to 
the merging of adver- 
tising and selling into 
one marketing function, it should be dispelled when 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
chose C. K. Woodbridge of New York for its presi- 
dent. Mr, Woodbridge typifies the new marketing 
executive. He knows advertising. He knows sell- 
ing. He knows production. He knows finance. 
He has that all-around knowledge of business so 
essential in these days. It is a compliment to the 
type of executive which Mr. Woodbridge represents 
that the greatest organization of advertising men 
in the world should elect as a president a man who 
holds. this bigger, broader view of advertising. 
Mr. Woodbridge takes the helm at an opportune 
time: = Advertising is on trial. There are govern- 
ment officials of high rank who believe it is being 
overdone and should be curbed by taxation; there 
are manufacturers who hold aloof because they 
feel present}.day advertising is grossly inefficient; 
there are s¢ientists and economists who contend 
that it is an economic waste. Why not prove the 


_case for advertising in such a way that the whole 
“world will take heed? 
“better qualified than the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World under its new leader? 


It is a big job—but who is 


The National Distri- 


Managers on the bution Conference, 
Distribution Committee "sed by the 
Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States with the support of 
Mr. Hoover, has prepared some very interesting 
studies of the six outstanding methods of distri- 
bution. The object of the analysis is to show what 
method of getting the product to market is gen- 


erally followed in varied lines of business. Such a 
study will undoubtedly prove interesting. 


It will 
purpose. But we cannot resist 
expressing disappointment over the apparent dom- 
ination of the conference by theorists. By all means 
have theorists on the committee, but include more 
thinking men having actual experience as sales 
managers and directors. 


serve a_ useful 
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The 


British Markets 
are calling ! 


O-DAY the British markets—not only in the United 
Kingdom but throughout the Empire—are offering 
opportunities to American manufacturers and distri- 
butors-such as will never present themselves again. 

The trade openings offered by the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to American Houses in search of new markets are varied 
and alluring. If you desire to secure a full measure of these oppor- 
tunities, you are urged to make your first inquiries immediately. 

Now, if ever, is the opportune time to introduce your produc¢ts 
to British consumers, to commence a vigorous offensive, to consoli- 
date and improve your position in the world markets. 

The biggest share of Britain’s trade—not only now, but in the 
years when competition will become keener—will go to the manu- 
facturers who get busy to-day and entrench themselves in the front- 
line positions. 

It has been demonstrated that the bid for industrial leadership 
is dependent on low-cost mass-production, and that low-cost mass- 
production is based upon low-cost mass-selling in international 
markets. 

Manufacturers, everywhere, are finding it more and more 
necessary to increase their output. If they are to succeed they must 
have more distribution centres, a bigger share of world-trade, and 
must make more and better use of Advertising, the super-salesman. 

The Samson Clark organisation is splendidly equipped to 
advise, guide, and co-operate with American manufacturers in 
their efforts to extend their trade to the British Dominions. 

Weare ready to assist you all the way—to answer your inquiries, 
to supply you with full and dependable information, to furnish a 
complete report, giving detailed facts and figures dealing with the 
market conditions, the scope of competition, the approximate cost 
of national and localised advertised schemes, and to make such 
other recommendations as are necessary to enable you to arrive 
at a correct decision. 

We suggest that you write us now—frankly, fully, and confi- 
dentially. We have been serving national and international 
Advertisers for more than 28 years, and the valuable experience 
gained during that period is at your service. 


The Samson Clark 


Advertising Service 
(Established 1896) 
57-59-61 Mortimer Street 
London, England 


Telephone : Museum 8060 (10 lines) 
Cables : Unsullied, Wesdo, London. Bentley’s Code 
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The St. Louis Branch of the Addresso- 
graph Company uses Multiplex for display- 
ing the Advertising Matter sent out by the 
home office, forms, testimonial letters and 
samples of their work. 


Multiplex Will Stimulate 
Your Branch Office Sales 


Every Branch Office should be equipped with Multiplex. 
A Multiplex Fixture furnishes a simple compact method 
of displaying a large volume of material such as photo- 
graphs, advertising matter, letters, samples, etc., in a 
small amount of space. The page-like wings of Multi- 
plex swing smoothly on their frame which is either sup- 
ported by a floor pedestal or hung upon the wall. 


By use of photographs mounted upon these wings, a 
salesman in the most remote Branch Office can take his 
prospects through the factory—show each step in the 
manufacture of his product—point out installations that 
have been made—present letters of recommendation— 
actually sell through the eye rather than through the less 
receptive ear. 


Multiplex Fixtures are economical in price, attractive in 
appearance and a decided advantage in making any sales 
presentation. They are proving their value in hundreds 
of large sales offices. What they have done for others, 
they can do for you. May we tell you more about Multi- 
plex—send our catalog and price list? Just a card will 
place complete information on your desk. Send us your 
name and address today. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
925 North Tenth Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Multiples 


FIXTURES 
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McGraw-Hill Offer 
Series of Awards 


In the interest of straight think- 
ing and the general advancement 
of the electrical industry, a series 
of awards have been announced by 
Mr. James H. McGraw that will 
appeal to men who are merchan- 
dising electrical equipment as well 
as to those connected with the 
technical side of the business. 

Four annual awards have been 
set up, each one taking the form 
of a bronze medal and a purse of 
one hundred dollars. Three of 
these awards will be presented to 
that man in each field of the manu- 
facturing, jobbing or contractor- 
dealer branches of the industry 
who is judged to have made the 
most important personal contribu- 
tion to improvement of either the 
processes or practices or policies of 
manufacturing, jobbing, contract- 
ing or merchandising, A fourth 
award will go to that man in any 
of the four branches of the indus- 
try (including in this instance the 
central station men) who has con- 
tributed the most useful idea for 
promoting cooperation between 
any two or more branches of the 
entire industry. 


The Basis of Awards 


The manufacturer’s medal and 
purse will be awarded on the basis 
of the most successful idea applied 
to a product, the promotion of a 
market, or the improvement of 
service. 

The jobber’s medal and purse 
will be awarded for promotion of 
the jobbing market or the improve- 
men of jobber service. 

The contractor-dealer’s medal 
and purse, for the improvement of 
wiring installations, the promotion 
of the market, or improvement of 
service in the installation or mer- 
chandising of electrical materials. 

In announcing these awards, 
which will be sponsored by the 
Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, an established method of 
reviewing the many ideas that are 
contributed throughout the year 
by men in the industry is set up. 
In addition to giving public rec- 
ognition and reward for these 
ideas, it is anticipated that the 
industry will be benefited through 
the publicity which will give the 
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selected ideas wider application 
and employment. And electrical 
men will be encouraged to think 
constructively for the broad im- 
provement of the industry and to 
carry through the ideas that occur 
to them. 

Among the ideas which are con- 
sidered as qualifying for competi- 
tion are such as improved stock or 
store keeping practices, productive 
innovations in handling men or 
jobs, in cataloging or pricing 
goods, in packing, shipping, or 
delivery, in methods of advertising, 
selling, or administration. 

The first competition for the 
awards will close September 1, 
1925. Complete information may 
be secured by writing directly to 
the James H. McGraw Awards, 
care of the Society for Electrical 
Development, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Eastern Publishers Buy 
Restaurant Paper 


The Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers of Hotel 
Management and Food Service, 
announces that it has purchased 
and will publish as a separate unit, 
beginning with the June issue, the 
National Restaurant News of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Ray Fling, who for three years 
has been the editor of National 
Restaurant News, will continue to 
function in that capacity. 

With James S. Warren as exec- 
utive editor of both publications, 


located in New York, Hotel Man- | 


agement and National Restaurant 
News will have the benefit of edi- 
torial and service headquarters in 
both sections of the country. 

W. E. Hopkins, former owner of 
National Restaurant News, is leav- 
ing the publishing business to con- 
nect himself more definitely with 
the restaurant industry. 


Seattle Sales Managers 
Discuss Big Deals 


“Closing Big Deals” was the 
subject of an address by R. P. 
Thymian, manager, the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Company, delivered 
before the Sales Managers’ Asso- 


ciation of Seattle at a meeting held 
May 21. 


Shooting straight at your target— 


more sales 


follow the steady use 
of really good letters 


Consider this user’s remarks. Let his own words, describing his 


experience, tell of our values to you. 


“Your man stated that if 


we ‘hoovenized’ our letters the returns would be much better. 


We didn’t believe him. However, he insisted so much that we 
put in one machine”. 


“The results were so astonishing that we 
sent in a hurry call fortwo more. The 
letters written on our Hoovens were 30% 
more productive of actual orders than our 
former perfectly filled-in letters. The 


Hoovens paid for themselves in one month.” 


“TI have recommended Hoovens toa great 
number of people since, and those who 


took my advice are as enthusiastic as I am.’ 


A copy of the letter quoted, and our free 
booklet may prove valuable to you. Mail 


Write and get it—now 


| General Sales Office, H. A. T. Corp. 
1102 Plymouth Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Send your booklet, “MORE SALES,” that tells 
how users increase sales, collections, ete., with 
genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. 


| Position 


| Address. 


Company 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 7 ‘ 
| 
| 
| 


thecoupon. Th 
COVEN 


Automatic 
Typowsitor 


¢Manufactured by 


AUTOMATIC: TYPEWRITER: CORPORATION 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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“How to Sell 
Quality” 


| es actual plans 
and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 


cessful in combating price 


competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 
Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 

ing quality merchandise. 

Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 
Creating a Quality Atmosphere 


Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 


Getting the Full Price 
Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 
Disarming the Price Cutter 
; How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 
How to Close a Quality Sale 
Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 
Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 


Making customers see the profit in re- 
peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


"ad that comes with price-cutting, 
ete. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your own letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Leland Ave. 
CHICAGO 


19 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


840 


Fuller and Real Silk use no coupons in 
their magazine advertisements. They have 
found that “leads” tend to make the sales- 
men hop, skip and jump over their terri- 
tories instead of working in an orderly, 


systematic manner. Now comes the sales 
head of an organization employing 200 
high-grade salesmen who call on execu- 
tives. His company has always used 
coupons, but now he writes, “I believe that 
coupon advertising has its disadvantages— 
the biggest, of course, is the fact that sales- 
men take to leaning on coupons and when 
coupon returns slow up salesmen have so 
lost their initiative that their work and 
product suffer. Coupons have killed more 
red-blooded salesmen than any other cause 
I can think of. It causes them to waste 
time in running around and brings them 
disappointment when they do not get re- 
sults. I believe we are approaching the 
day when national organizations will dis- 
card coupons and use the entire space for 
impressing upon the prospective customer 
the value of the product and the stability 
of the organization back of it.” 


%w&k% 


The store of John Wanamaker, New 
York, advertised recently that it had the 
largest ground floor men’s furnishing store 
in the world. Which thought opens up 
great possibilities—Noname Gum is the 
largest selling gum in the world made in 
Coshocton, Ohio; National Tires are the 
largest selling built-in-a-brick-factory-with- 
five-smoke-chimneys tires in the universe. 
Or as somebody remarked when he read 
that Nora Bayes’ fifth marriage had been 
consummated on a_ transatlantic boat, 
“That's the first time she’s ever been mar- 
ried on a boat, going East.” (Now that 
last is down in black and white it doesn’t 
seem quite so apropos as it did a minute 
ago—but it’s a good story anway, so we'll 
let it stand.) “we 


Frank Winch of Dupont’s told us the 
other day of an effective stunt he used to 
find out whether his salesmen had studied 
and were using a certain book he had sent 
them. If they had used it they would have 
made entries in some of the columns pro- 
vided for keeping a record of their sales. 
Three weeks after the books had been 
mailed he sent them all a_ telegram: 
“RECORD MANUAL SENT YOU IN 
ERROR STOP RETURN AT ONCE.” It 
worked. He found out who was who. 


%&k% 
“WANT LARGER CHEESE HOLES” 


is the lead line on a news story from 
Monroe, Wisconsin. European Swiss cheese 
contains bigger holes than the domestic 
product and brings ten or twelve cents 
a pound more—so the Wisconsin cheese 
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makers petitioned the Legislature to allow 
them to double the diameter of domestic 
Swiss cheese eyes. The bill was defeated 
and the manufacturers are now going to 
advertise in order to “educate” the public 
on the incalculable advantages of larger 
holes. Wonder if copy can be written 
that will make the average citizen regard 
the idea as anything but a good joke? 
Well, if a Wisconsin cheese maker should 
say, “Yes, that’s all very well, but MY 
business is peculiar,’ we most certainly 
would agree. VY & U% 

What a whale of a difference the point 
of view makes! Many business men are 
criticizing the President because he both 
preaches and practices economy. A Wash- 
ington story said he was having his shoes 
half-soled and that the old 1924 hat would 
do for another summer. He can’t help it. 
He was trained that way. His biograph- 
ers say that until he was Governor of 
Massachusetts he never earned more than 
$2,000 a year, but that he always put by 
some of his earnings. The amusing thing 
(amusing if it weren’t rather serious) is 
that the same men who are blaming Mr. 
Coolidge because business isn’t all they 
hoped it would be, and are saying that 
the only thing that ought to come out of 
Washington is the weather report and that 
it should always be “Fair and warmer’— 
that these men inside their own organiza- 
tion, and particularly in their factories, are 
constantly waging a war on waste. Yet 
their own prosperity depends to a great 
extent on the waste of those who buy 
their products. What a howl there would 
be if we Americans should suddenly adopt 
the frugality of the French working classes 
and middle class, and really wear out 
suits and our shoes and use up the odds 
and ends in the kitchen. 


wk % 


And speaking of point of view, here's 
this from an §S. Roland Hall booklet, “A 
new acquaintance remarked in the smok- 
ing room of a Pullman: “Isn’t it odd that 
the big publishers after telling me how im- 
possible it is to get along without adver- 
tising send salesmen out to transmit all 
their most important appeals. Why don't 
they take their own medicine and reach us 
by advertising?” Well, Mr. Hall, that’s 
hitting a tender spot, but tell your friends 
to look through each issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and read the announcements of 
the more enlightened magazine publishers. 


%& 


Selling by inference is the theme of a 
good letter from a subscriber in the East. 
“My own idea of selling bonds is not 
vague in the least but it is better to sell 
by inference than by direct solicitation. 


Bt scone ee ecg een re 


For instance, not long since I was talking 
with a man at luncheon. Among other 
things I mentioned a bond which we had 
originated. I told him how good it was 
and how sorry I was that he could not 
see his way clear to come in on the issue, 
because it went rather rapidly. I tried 
to create the impression that I had no 
bonds, with the result that he told me that 
if I could secure four or five thousand 
bonds at the offering price he would take 
them. Naturally I got them for him. 


vice tO © 
rations 
ig tof annings Xe. : 

20 yasis ‘y artment s, letters . 
rams, 


sales | ele Sto 0 “ 
“Security buyers like to think that they oo ease and Setar ising array an 
have received an offering before it is gen- 28 Sec ge nstrar ss ooo {each depar™ 
erally made public. Here is where my pone ames of 


method of inference stands in good stead. 
If we are going to offer a bond a week 
from the time we are talking to a man, 
he is a great deal more interested and 
more apt to buy than he is a week after 
the bond is offered publicly. Therefore, 
I have tried to adhere to these two meth- 
ods of selling—painting a man a picture 
of what is to come, and telling a man 
how good an issue was, although we still - 

have some on our list.” (We would have Knowle dge of the Field 
mentioned the name of this writer were 

it not for the fact that some of our read- 


30 
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ers are among his customers and it would How the Sales ee a — the facts 
not be right to shatter all their illusions.) he needs are always instantly ready — prevent- 
a ing guesswork and worry, making profits certain 
2 & 7 y 
, i itions. Infor- 
Seniinaiak dun The Mell at Tames Profits depend upon keeping abreast of conditions 
‘ mation on customers must be kept alive. Reports from the 

The salesman who asks for just a minute field lest 
—then proceeds to stay an hour. eld must come in regwiarly. 

And the one who says that his competi- Gathering the facts and preparing “them for use should 
tor (with whom we are dealing) is all never be a drag upon the salesman’s time or the sales man- 
right, but and but and BUT! ager’s energy. 

hin! eye who gems every Kardexed records take the load of Pemaraern off the sales 
point by a jab in your ribs or a whack on , ‘ ; i 
sent deck, manager’s mind. Follow-up is automatic. 

The bird who plumps a smelly cold How successful sales man- 
cigar butt down on the desk. Le agers arrange to delegate 

And let's not forget the one who hasn't — ee many time-consuming details 
a thing to sell—‘Just wanted to see you es ’ is shown in the booklet, “The 
were getting good service’—and then a ~ Sales Manager and Kardex.” 
moves the heavens to get an order. 


Nor the coy soul who was in the neigh- 
borhood and just dropped in. He planned 
the trip days before but couldn’t think of 
a business excuse. 

Then there's the thoughtful gazook who 
intimates that if we don’t buy we aren't 


Send for your copy today. It 
will help prevent the needless 
avaste of your time and energy 
—permit your department to 
earn greater profits. There is 
no obligation whatever. 


doing right for the wife and kiddies. . seo 
That's only a beginning—there are a ee RSENS SSNS KARDEX RAND CO. 
dozen galleries in the Museum to fill. EEG oo 
Sees oy 710 Kardex Park 
“wey SO —_ e . 
agcnilbin See . = TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Professor Victor Holfert has compiled = SV 


some interesting statistics, recently pub- S- = po poner gas scat a 
lished in the Scientific American, which eS : 4 Méheva Vindu& EC. 1 
gives some interesting information as to . cS ae —Paris, 24 rue de la Fidelite. 
just how our time is allotted to various ~ Dees 
; : : Ye BOS . * 
duties and requirements throughout our nnn B. 
lifetime. They will open the eyes of some = Tc. me Cra 
salesmen who are inclined to “put it off nen. = ; " 
until tomorrow.’ These figures, as pre- ' ME: 4, = 
pared by Professor Holfert which apply to 
the average man of 72 years of age, are | THE KARDEX RAND CO. | 
as follows: 710 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. | 
. ’ 
PRET eT Crete 23 years, 4 months The Dairymen’s League [_] Please send your book—The Sales Manager 
Work <0 mnie, Sotaialiie controls 86,000 mem- | and Kardex.” | 
R te ti aml aia aad ie ey 8 wane bers’ accounts with this [] Please send Kardex Man. 
— Ce Ceara oars ; ye ee ] “ Kardex Record. Sev- | | 
ite ee ee ee ae - years, months eral recerds are com- Name l 
FAVEL wn cece ecccccces years. bined into one. 

BOA Gs ei Sate noma eier 4 years : | Address - | 
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The World’s Best 
Sales Letters 


‘SaveaVala 


Loose 
Leaf 

Molloy 
Binder 


A Dartnell Collection of 
Letter Ideas including 


Letters to Salesmen 


Letter to a Quaker Oats Company Salesman 
Who Was Slipping; Sending Confidential 
Material to Salesmen; Letter That Awak- 
ened Salesmen to Over-Looked Opportuni- 
ties; How Leading Concerns Use Special 
Letterheads for Salesmen; Making Sure 
Salesmen Get Their Mail Promptly. 


Circular Sales Letters 


Digest of Plans That Made Letters Pay; ‘“‘She 
Didn’t Buy Anything” Letter of Locke Shoe 
Co.; The Continental Bag Company Spec- 
tacular “Rotten Egg’ Letter; The “Bad 
Penny” Letter Used by Delco Light Com- 
pany; The Cooper Underwear ‘‘Damn Fool’ 
Letter; Star Letter of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, Ete. 


Follow-up Campaigns 


The “Epitaph” Letter of the Purina Mills; 
Some Especially Good Letters to Clinch a 
Follow-Up; The Stunt of Enclosing the 
Prospect Card With the Letter; Follow-Up 
System Used by Willys Light; The Ameri- 
ean Hosiery Blue List Plan of Intensive 
Mail Follow-Up; The Phoenix Mutual $300,- 
000 Letter; The Three Most Productive Let- 
ters Used by National Cash Register Co.; 
Letters That Cash in on Birthdays and 
Weddings. 


Letters to the Trade 


Successful letters for creating good-will; to 
introduce new items; make important an- 
“nouncements of policy, price changes, etc. 


Advance Cards and Notices 


Illustrated Report on Unusual Advance No- 
tices; Blotters That Pave the Way. for 
Salesmen ; How National Cash Register De- 
velops Live Leads; Return Cards That 
Bring Back Requests to Call. 


$10 
Te Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


Filed Under Leather Tabbed 
Indexes in Loose-Leaf Binder 


Snapshots of the Houston 
Convention 


(Continued from page 814) 


that company, formed the basis of 
an address by Dr. Hayes before 
the sales managers’ conference. 

This study, which involved the 
determining of newly created 
wealth in each county, a study of 
the standards of living of the peo- 
ple of each county, and a study of 
the accessibility of each of the 
counties viewed from the stand- 
point of the number of retail out- 
lets per hundred square miles and 
the number of dwellings per hun- 
dred square miles, classified the 
counties in four groups ranging 
from what was found to be the 
best market for sales of merchan- 
dise down to what seemed to be 
unprofitable areas. 


The Rural Market 


Another address of interest was 
that of Paul T. Cherington, direc- 
tor of research of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, before the 
Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion, on “Some Recent Changes in 
the Rural and Small Town Mar- 
ket.” 

“Two changes which have taken 
place during the past twenty years 
would alone be of sufficient im- 
portance to revolutionize rural 
life,’ he said. “Nearly half a mil- 
lion miles of good roads have been 
built. This is twice the total rail- 
way mileage of the country, and 
more than 3,500,000 farm owned 
motor cars are operating over 
these roads. This motor car equip- 
ment has been taken on by the 
farms while the number of horses 
on farms has remained about sta- 
tionary at over 19,000,000. With 
farm products worth a total four 
times as much as the aggregate 
for 1900 it is not to be wondered 
at that farm values have increased 
from $20,000,000,000 to nearly $80,- 
000,000,000 during the same pe- 
riod. And incidentally it is sig- 
nificant that 450,000 rural homes 
now have electric light and that 
over 640,000 have running water 
piped to and over them. These 
changes all represented modified 
habits. of and capacity for con- 
sumption. 
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“The effect of the thousands of 
young men and women whose 
agricultural college training is 
helping them to farm successfully, 
and the value of suggestions re- 
ceived by farmers from over 2,000 
county agents, are among the many 
other changes which are impos- 
sible of statistical measurement.” 


Mr. Cherington also commented 
on the passing of the old-style gen- 
eral store in the small town, and 
the amazing widening in latitude 
of small-town social and educa- 
tional activities. With the new 
conditions of rural and small town 
life, these two markets together 
may be expected to keep pace with 
the city markets in progress and 
expansion, he believes. 


Philadelphia Has 1926 Meeting 


About 2,000 delegates attended 
the five-day sessions of the con- 
vention, many of whom _ took 
advantage of the special post-con- 
vention circle tours arranged espe- 
cially for their benefit. The 1926 
convention was awarded to Phila- 
delphia, after the St. Petersburg 
delegation withdrew their applica- 
tion for it when they received 
assurance that Florida would 
probably receive the 1927 meeting. 


That the people of New York 
City and its suburban territory 
spent approximately $60,000,000 
for radio sets and parts during 
1924, is revealed in a survey re- 
cently published by the New York 
Sun, ~ 

A total of 390 national radio 
advertisers used New York news- 
papers in 1924, and 723 local radio 
advertisers. 


The Kraft Cheese Company re- 
ports a net profit of $1,417,330 for 
the year ending March 21. Pre- 
ferred dividends of $7.61 a share 
were earned on 161,671 shares of 
common stock, J. L. Kraft, presi- 
dent of the company, announced 
that in addition to the present 6 
per cent cash dividend, a 6 per 
cent annual stock dividend will be 
established, payable in quarterly 
installments. 


The Neck of the 
Sales Bottle 


(Continued from page 798) 


the most successful we have ever 
put on, and it has brought us busi- 
ness in excess of our anticipation. 

To see any one of the pieces of 
printed matter alone, without 
knowing of the plan behind it, one 
would be justified in saying that 
there was nothing startling about 
it. The broadsides were printed in 
two colors and I must confess 
were more or less like the hun- 
dreds of other broadsides which 
every baker receives constantly, 
but because we dramatized the 
whole campaign and showed our 
jobbers how it would increase their 
sales, and taught their salesmen 
how to sell our product, it has been 
a big success. 


Fault Lies With Manufacturer 


I believe that there are literally 
hundreds of manufacturers who 
make improvements in their prod- 
ucts which are as important to 
them as the improvement we made 
was to us, but they let the oppor- 
tunity pass because they do not 
develop a real plan to merchandise 
their advertising and the product. 

Like many other manufacturers, 
we have always felt that jobbers’ 
salesmen were at best only good 
order takers, because of the fact 
that they had so many products to 
sell, they could not give very much 
individual attention to any one 
product. But now we realize that 
the fault has always been ours, and 
that we, like hundreds of other 
manufacturers, have not given our 
jobbers and their salesmen a real 
opportunity, because we have not 
taken the trouble to give them real 
selling ammunition and show them 
how to use it. 

In other words, it seems to me 
that we have expected too much 
of our jobbers’ salesmen—that we 
have expected them to do a lot of 
work which should be done by us. 
We have merely given them a 
good product, a catalog of illustra- 
tions and prices, and told them to 
go out and get the business. They 
have taken the business which has 
been offered to them, but now 
since we have given them a real 
plan, they have proved to us that 
they can sell our product in quan- 
tities in excess of previous records. 


Are Your Salesmen. Getting 
the Dartnell News Bulletins? 


Whether or not to get out a house organ is a prob- 
lem that is confronting many sales managers just at 
this time of year. 


The Dartnell “Selling News” is serving several 
thousand concerns in lieu of a house organ. It pro- 
vides a way of prodding salesmen every week, and 
doing it tactfully, impersonally and effectively. It is 
strictly a news bulletin of accomplishments by sales- 
men, keeping you informed what other salesmen are 
doing and provides space for your own supplemen- 
tary message at the same time. 


It brings fresh material each week to the desk of the 
overworked sales manager in such form that it is 
ready for immediate distribution, with or without 
comment. Get prices on quantities, for your entire 
sales force. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 


19 West 44th St., New York 


Can You Meet These Requirements? 


We are seeking an experienced sales manager, who is a good sales- 
man, and a leader capable of directing an organization of above-the- 
average salesmen. 

This is a real job of leadership; in a keenly competitive field. 

Character, experience, vision, ability, traveling, and plenty of hard 
work are requisites. . 

Compensation will be adequate—and the future in direct proportion 
to your ability. 

Our company is well established. Plant and offices ninety minutes from 
New York. 

To merit consideration please make your letter complete and explicit. 
It will be confidential. Our own people know of this advertisement 


Box 587, Sales Management, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


“It’s time to get out a Catalog” 
g g 


“About this time of year a good many folks are beginning to ponder, with much 
grief and lamentations, upon the subject of issuing a catalog. 


Every one around the place agrees that it’s high time the company had a new 
catalog. The old one is entirely out of date, and half the numbers have been superseded 
by new items. No question about it, a new catalog is quite in order. But, somehow, 
nobody wants to tackle the job. There are sad memories of “the last time” a catalog 
was compiled, and the endless work and worry incident thereto. All in all, catalog 
building is a sort of an undertaking that it is decidedly desirable to dodge. 


If this is the condition in your office now, why not call on us? We are ready and 
willing to shoulder full responsibility. Catalog building is a part of our business, and 
we have the facilities to handle it in a business-like way. We are prepared to relieve 
you of all the detail work and worry, and, if you desire, we will even take on a good 
share of the burden of planning and writing the catalog. 


Almost before you know it, you'll have anew, modern-to-the-minute catalog, with 


very little expenditure of time and effort on your part. And at a decidedly economical cost.” 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER CO., 725 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
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FAUR KLUNE 


250 WEST 54 STRECT 


REPRESENTING 


wew YORIC 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, andare always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight edge. They 
have the snap and “feel” of quality. 
Weengrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in several 
forms. Write for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 


Established 1857 
705 Peoples Gas Bldg, 


WIGGINS 
pesriess CARDS 


(—————__ 5) 
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EVANSTON 


The Evanshire in Evanston is closer 
to Chicago’s business, shopping and 
amusement center than are many Chi- 
cago hotels. Surface, elevated and 
steam transportation lines, a_ block 
distant, make fast time to Chicago’s 
“Loop.” Thus at the Evanshire you 
can have the convenience of location 
of a Chicago hotel in the environment 
of Chicago’s wealthiest and most 
beautiful suburb. And _ charges 
throughout, including the restaurant, 
are notably moderate, although in 
equipment, service and class of pat- 
ronage the Evanshire holds high rank. 


The Evanshire is at Main and Hin- 
man streets, only a few blocks from 
glorious old Lake Michigan. Euro- 
pean plan. Rates are from $3.00 a 


day up for single and $5.00 up for 
double rooms, all with private bath. 
Write today for illustrated folder. 
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“Jacks-or-Better” 


(Continued from page 800) 


A mysterious Jack Pot, amount 
unknown but graduated upon the 


| total volume of sales produced dur- 


ing the period, was to the local 
contest what the Consolation Pot 
was to the factory game. For each 
$1,000 in net sales, each salesman 
was given one chip in the local 
Jack Pot. At the end of the period, 
nine chip owners received one- 
twelfth each of the total amount in 
the Pot; a tenth received the re- 
maining fourth. 


One Manager for Contest 


No new report forms were 
needed, as all Jacks-or-Better re- 
ports were cleared through the 
New York Contest Manager, and 
all he had to do to get the local 
contest ratings was study his re- 
capitulation sheets (i. e. semi- 
weekly reports.) 


“The local contest,’ explained 
the opening bulletin, “gives you a 
chance to clean up on low cards. 
Once you hit Jacks or better, you 
are Out after big game and can 
make a killing in the factory con- 
test. Between the two, a live 
player should be able to rake in a 
small-sized fortune. Remember, 
Packard-New York’s Jack Pot is 
not at the end of a rainbow. It’s 
right here in the center of the 
table. The more you sell, the big- 
ger it grows and the more chances 
you have to get a few slices out 
of it. Let’s go then, for a rip-roar- 
ing game, and let the chips fall 
where they may!” 

And they did—as witness these 
few excerpts from bulletins issued 
by the local contest manager: 

“Special: Hoyle’s Dispatch—Coats off, 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, elks-teeth and Ma- 
sonic charms on the table, and a thick haze 
of sales-talk floating around the room. The 
grand gamble for Packard-New York's 
Jack Pot has settled down into a grim 
battle in which ability to sell and deliver 


FAST—ahead of the other fellow—means 
sure victory.” 


“Whirlwind White draws first Jack of 
Jacks in local contest and rushes on after 
big game. Wild scramble for cards marks 
second week of great fracas.” 

“Good ship kale arrives! New York 
wins second prize in Division 1 for the 
first two weeks. We congratulate you and 
at the same time pass on to you our check 
for $75. This is an organization prize and 
should be used for organization purposes.” 
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Between the factory house or- 
gan, converted for the time being 
into a Poker Primer and Guide 
Book, and the local Jack Pot Bul- 
letins issued by one who _ signed 
himself “The Joker,” there was lit- 
tle missing to complete the picture 
of a gigantic, country-wide poker 
game. All that was needed were 
sandwiches and beer; and in some 
cases the organization prizes sup- 
plied those. So enticing were the 
local contest manager’s bulletins, 
that I find tucked away in one of 
them this modest little notice: 

“Ye editor has to date received so many 
invitations for a real shuffle at the old 
paste-boards, that to avoid further em- 
barrassing situations, he wants to say now 


that he talks a fairly good game, but that’s 
all.” 


Contest Brings Results 


The Factory Jacks-or-Better 
Contest acted as a fine sales stimu- 
lator all over the country. Every 
Packard man from coast to coast 
was entered and had a chance to 
come through big, whether he was 
selling for a little dealer or for one 
of the large distributors. The lure 
of owning a Single-Six, the possi- 
bility of winning a big chunk of 
money in the Consolation Pot, the 
local contests staged by each dis- 
tributor—all these factors were re- 
sponsible for this being probably 
one of the finest national contests 
ever played by a large sales organ- 
ization. As for the local game at 
New York, salesmen tell me that 
long after they have forgotten the 
“Indianapolis Sweepstakes,” the 
“Million Dollar Punch Board,” 
The “Packard Transcontinental,” 
or the “Packard Gold Mine,” they 
will still remember “Packard New 
York’s Jack Pot” as the contest. 


The next report of the last fiscal 
year on the foreign commerce of 
the United States will show ap- 
proximate totals of $8,500,000,000 
against $7,750,000,000 in 1924, and 
less than $6,500,000,000 in 1922. 
This increase is more than $2,000,- 
000,000 since 1922 is about equally 
divided between exports and im- 
ports, according to the trade record 
of the National City Bank. 

Imports for the fiscal year 1925 
will exceed those of 1922 by about 


$1,000,000,000. 
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Legal Relationship Between 
Advertising Agent and Client 


(Continued from page 813) 


that there may not be many times 
eleven contracts that have a quite 
different effect. Mr. Montague’s 
opinion is based upon these eleven 
contracts. What about the thou- 
sand-odd other contracts that he 
did not have before him? 

As a matter of sober fact, how- 
ever, it makes very little difference 
whether the contracts selected are 
really representative of the general 
practice, or whether they are not. 
For so long as the advertising 
agent continues to render service 
that is for the benefit of his client, 
and that is under the client’s im- 
mediate direction and control, he 
hasn’t a chance in the world to 
make a contract that will establish 
any other relationship. 


Nature of Service is Test 


The ultimate test of the relation- 
ship is the nature of the service 
rendered, and the conditions under 
which it is performed; not the 
manner in which it may happen to 
be described in a written agree- 
ment. The relationship is a ques- 
tion of fact, in other words, and 
not merely one of-intention, The 
law on this point is well settled. 
As it is stated in Corpus Juris, a 
text book on law and procedure 
recognized by the courts as author- 
itative: 

“In determining whether the contract or 
the conduct of the parties constitutes an 
agency or some other relation, the court 
will as a rule give effect to the intention 
of the parties and the question is not gov- 
erned by the name the parties themselves 
give to the relation. But if the facts 
establish the relation of principal and 
agent as a matter of law, the intention of 
the parties is immaterial, and the character 
of the relation is not affected by any agree- 
ment of the parties that an agency between 
them does not exist, or that some other 
relation does exist.” (2 C. J. 423.) 

In other words, so long as the 
agency acts in the capacity of the 
legal agent of his client, he sus- 
tains that relationship in the eyes 
of the law, no matter what his 
intentions were, or what form of 
words may happen to have been 
used in connection with the orig- 
inal agreement. 


It would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for the advertising 


agent to set himself up as the 
agent of the publisher by any con- 
tract with the client, so long as the 
service rendered was for the cli- 
ent’s benefit, and the client super- 
vised and directed it. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that in any 
advertising agency contract, the 
agent derives his authority from 
the client, and not from the pub- 
lisher. 

The theory that the advertising 
agent is an independent contractor 
is equally difficult to maintain as 
a matter of law, in view of the 
actual practice of the parties to the 
contract. The distinction between 
an agent and an independent con- 
tractor is not always easy to draw, 
but in the case of the advertising 
agent it presents no difficulties to 
speak of. As stated in Corpus 
Juris, the distinction is as follows: 

“Insofar as the employer retains the 
right of general control and management 
of the work, he makes the employee his 
agent . . .; but insofar as the employer 
leaves the choice of means and methods to 


the employee, he makes him an independ- 
ent contractor.” (2 C. J. 424.) 


The Status of Legal Agent 


Anyone who is familiar with 
advertising agency practice will 
not need to be told that the right 
of general control and manage- 
ment is always of necessity re- 
tained by the client, and that very 
seldom if ever is the choice of 
means and methods left to the 
agency. 

Theoretically it might be pos- 
sible for an advertising agency to 
maintain the legal status of an 
independent contractor, but I 
doubt if a single case could be 
found in which it has been accom- 
plished. 


There is therefore very little 
ground for asserting that the ad- 
vertising agent is anything other 
than the legal agent of his client, 
or that he can possibly maintain 
any other relationship successfully 
as a matter of law. Some of the 
practical considerations involved in 
this relationship will be discussed 
in the next article, which will 
appear in an early issue of Sales 
Management. 
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“JUST A MINUTE” 


Have you tried to 
Increase your sales, 
Open new territory, 
Stop price cutting, 

Get your jobbers’ help, 


with a Premium Plan? 


Pin this ad to your letterhead—check plan 
interested in, and mail to us, for complete 
details. No obligation incurred. 
Premium Merchandising Dept. 
THE WAUL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


WAHL PEN 


EARL B. SHIELDS . 
Advertisi ng 


A*x of these clients will giadiy tell you 
about our service: 

A. H. Barber-Goodhue Company, Chicago 
Brookshire Cheese Co., Plymouth, Wis. 
Calumet Steel Company, Chicago 

The Dexter Company, Fairfield” Iowa 
Faber-Schneider Radiator Co., Chicago 

J. E. Porter Corporation, Ottawa, Ill. 
Thoma & Son, Inc., Fairfield, lowa 

The Tupman-Thurlow Co, Inc., New York 


1623 HARAIS TRUST BLDO. 


House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organsin the country. Write for copy 
of THe WILLIAM FEATHER MAGaZINE. 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


A CORRECTION 
By the American Photo Engravers Assn. 


The illustration of Sterling Silver used in the 
May advertisement of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association was erroneously credited 
to the Gorham Company, instead of the Inter- 
national Silver Company to whom it rightfully 
belongs and who have the copyrizht protection. 

The American Photo-Engravers Association 
regrets this unfortunate error and publishes 
this notice of correction in the interest; of all 
concerned. 


ee LABELS 


gummed special design stickers, 
labels and embossed seals in 
any quantity. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard stock 
stickers and can render prompt 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 
1627 S. M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 


Wm,L-Fletcher Inc, 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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News of the Road 


A two-page spread in color outlining a 
2,500 mile field trip on hard roads appears 
in this issue on pages 832 and 833. We 
believe this spread will be of considerable 
interest to our subscribers and we urge 
that you look it over rather carefully. 


We sincerely doubt if any city has ever 
had as much hotel building going on at 
one time as Chicago can boast of at the 
present time. The new Palmer House is 
almost completed. The large Sherman 
Hotel addition has already been opened. 
Almost all the steel construction for the 
New Morrison is up. The excavations for 
the immense new Bismarck Hotel, theater, 
and office building have been finished. The 
contract for the thirty million dollar Ste- 
vens Hotel, supposed to be the largest 
building of any kind in the world, has 
been let, and the Congress executives are 
now making plans for their ten million 
dollar annex. 


Tacoma, Washington, is another city 
boasting of new hotels and new additions. 
Spurred on by the near completion of the 
two and one-half million dollar Hotel Win- 
throp, the managers of the Olympus, Carl- 
ton and Park Hotels have all announced 
plans for additions, remodeling and re- 
decorating. 


Another good home has been offered to 
Diana, the goddess of the chase, who is 
about to be ousted from her place atop 
the Madison Square Garden. This time 
the invitation comes from Coney Island. 
The American Hotels Corporation who are 
to build a new sixteen story hotel at New 
York’s favorite seaside resort are anxious 
to have Diana perched on top of this new 
two million dollar hotel. They believe that 
no more suitable place could be chosen 
than this new hotel located on the very 
frontier of New York, facing the ocean, 
and therefore in plain view of the thou- 
sands of incoming and outgoing passen- 
gers on the Atlantic liners. This propo- 
sition is now before Darwin P. Kingsley, 
who at present controls the destiny of the 
lady. 


May 11 the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road transformed their Pan-American Ex- 
press into an all Pullman train. The Pan- 
American is the first and only train oper- 
ated between Cincinnati, Louisville and 
New Orleans, consisting of all Pullmans. 
Brand new equipment of the most modern 
and improved character has been pur- 
chased for this train and among the new 
features are a club car with smoking com- 
partment, men’s shower bath, buffet and 
valet service. Furthermore, although the 
schedule has been materially shortened, no 
extra train fare is required. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


MULTIGRAPH 
USERS! = 


Write for this free booklet! 
It is chock full of helpful ideas 
end practical su tions for 
producing better letters on the 
multigraph. Gives best solutions 
as worked out = 4 experienced 
operators. Attach company’s 


(7 letterhead to request. 
ae 


CHICAGO MANIFOLD PRODUCTS CoO. 


yDMent. 11. Great Lakes Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—THE ——— 
sales manager will not be interested in the 
connections here offered, nor will the adver- 
tiser be interested in him. But if you are one 
of those rare men who have an actual capacity 
for making salesmen; if you have considerably 
more physical and mental energy than most 
possess; if you have a demonstrable record in 
large scale direct distribution, a $10,000 per 
year opportunity exists for you here. Write 
fully, in confidence, to H. F. Baker, general 
sales manager, 208 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, DISTRICT 
managers—Sell exclusive lingerie. We offer: 
1. Superior line of values. 2. peration 
limited. . Commissions that swell the bank 
account. That’s why. Write or wire Wyant 
Way of New York, Inc., Suite 733, Lincoln 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH ' GRADE 
line of paints, varnishes and enamels is seek- 
ing a qualified sales executive who can develop 
both trade and industrial sales. In reply state 
qualifications in detail. This is a real oppor- 
tunity for a man who is not afraid to work. 
Box 583, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—WE ARE 
seeking the services of a capable representa- 
tive in some of the leading sales centers— 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Detroit, 
and Indianapolis. In these cities our business 
is well established without personal represen- 
tation. In other cities our salesmen are suc- 
cessful. They are paid on a commission basis. 
We have an excellent opportunity for good 
men to make substantial profits the first 
month. A letter addressed to Sales Department, 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago, will bring detailed information. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for —- by my 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 

oodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALES LETTERS—ACTION PRODUCERS, 
forcefully written, that get what they go after. 
Vitalize your message with ideas that produce. 
Get salesmen! Sell goods! Make collections! 
Outline your proposition for free suggestions. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 
3327 Woodland, Kansas City, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE, EIGHT YEARS 
handling large staff. Fully experienced in mer- 
cantile credits, collections, secretarial and gen- 
eral management. Sixteen years a chartered 


accountant. Age 35. Present salary over 
$4,000. Services available June 15. Box 585, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE, ENGAGED IN 
sales promotion, will organize and handle dem- 
onstration campaigns anywhere. Chain store 
supervisors; department store sales instructors. 
Address P. O. Box 534, Newark, N. J. 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details. Unusual limited offer. Box 581. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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Nearly 1000 subscribers 
recently wrote the 
editor of —THE HOUSE- 
HOLD MAGAZINE, their 
preferences among 
authors. 


Leading the list are: 


RAFAEL SABATINI 
CLARENCE KELLAND 
JAMES OLIVER COURWOOD 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
PETER B. KYNE 


Whose stories are brought to 
more than 1,650,000 homes in 
Small Town America by its 
dominant medium. 


Advertising Headquarters 
608 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Eastern Office 
ARTHUR CAPPER 120 West 42nd St. 
Publisher NEW YORK CITY 


ELLOGG cereals may be had wherever 
foods are sold. Advertising built this 
strikingly successful business. 


Kellogg advertising has been largely in news- 
papers, of which more than a thousand are 
used. And in no other newspaper has Kel- 
logg bought so much advertising as in The 
Chicago Tribune. 


For The Tribune is the most powerful sales 
stimulus in this wonderful market—The Chi- 
cago Territory. 


Of Kellogg’s total American business 19% is in 
The Chicago Territory. 


This means that the people of The Chicago 
Territory alone buy and 
eat more than a million 
packages of Kellogg 
products every week. 


Zone Selling 


Builds Business 


This has been brought 
about by the applica- 
tion of the Zone System 
of Merchandising —by 
intensive sales and ad- 
vertising effort concentrated 
in this rich market. Although 
Kellogg had established a successful 
business in this territory a decade 
ago, nevertheless scores of newspa- 
pers are still used in the five states. 
And the powerful dominat- 


Are Your Sales in This Area 
as Great as Your Opportunities? 


ID % 


The Chicago Tribune. And Kellogg has been 
using The Tribune in this same way for as 
many years as we have lineage records. 


Mail subscribers to The Chicago Tribune were 
recently asked what cereals they eat regularly. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes was mentioned 50% more 
times than any other cereal. 


Write Your Own Moral 


Many a manufacturer in varied lines of business 
can draw a profitable moral from these facts. 


There is the manufacturer who uses a few 
pretty pages in the magazines and wonders 
why his sales don’t jump like Kellogg’s. His 
copy is just as pretty. 
But there is more to adver- 
tising than ‘“‘copy’’—and 
more to space-buying than 
making up a magazine list. 
There is the manufacturer 
who uses newspapers to 
“introduce” his product, ob- 
tains splendid distribution 
quickly, but neglects to sustain 
his dealers with continuous 
newspaper advertising. He 
quits where Kellogg begins. 
There is the manufacturer who 
thinks it necessary to spread over 
the entire United States, piling up 
extensive travel and freight bills in 
order to dispose of a production which one 
market like The ChicagoTerritory could easi- 
ly and profitably absorb. Kellogg’s experience 
proves the vast capacity of these five states. 
Chicago Tribune men are trained not only in 
advertising but also in merchan- 


of Kellog¢g’s business comes from less than 9% of 
the country’s area—the five states of The Chi- 
cago Territory. There are sound reasons why. 
Here is concentrated 17% of the nation’s popula- 
tion, possessing more than 20% of the national 
wealth. The Chicago Tribune is read by 00% of 
the families in 1064 towns of this rich market. 


ing way in which they are 
used is indicated by the fact 
that during the past five 
years Kellogg has spent 
more than $55,000.00 in 


dising. They know by repeated 
contacts with jobbers and retail- 
ers howto make advertising dol- 
lars yield profits in this market. 
Ask a Tribune man to call and 
talk things over with you. 


The Ubicago Tribune 


ls The Worlds Greatest Newspaper a 
Circulation Over 600,000 on Week Days and Over 1,000,000 on Sundays 


